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FAMILY PORTRAIT 
Hoffmann 


where Madame’s The maids scurry from room 
room, their bows starched and aprons rustling, first anxious and 
then caught the game. “Albert, have you hidden it?” 

Albert, watching the slow revolutions the fan beginning its 
shadow work the ceiling, does not answer. His sister Lucy joins 
the search and guiltily follows the maids, who stumble over her 
until exasperated they push her onto tapestried chair, “Stay 

His mother and father wait the table. Lavinia already feels 
trapped; her eyes dart nervously from one corner the room 
the other. She wears pince-nez hooked her dress with gold 
knot. Her face without its protection the face the child 
awakened before light has come, sleepy, unfocused. Already her 
forehead creases with the strain her misery and her eyebrows 
leap and subside; the glasses fall off and she fumbles adjust 
them the bridge her nose. Where the clasps the bone, 
there appear two bruised spots like crushed petals. 

Leo’s face deceptive 


round, pink, high shining forehead 
and thin brown hair. does not hide his eyes behind glass like 
Lavinia, but always busy, helpful that one looks into 
them. Now unsnaps the cover his watch, closes it, snaps 
open again. says nothing for Madame has brought him 
respectful, pleasant little boy, standing beside her chair, unob- 
trusive, his pale flickering eyes never revealing their depths nor his 
round shiny face expressing his feelings. The gray despairing win- 
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ters tutors and schoolroom have not marked him nor his mother’s 
frantic pilgrimages from one fashionable hotel another. goes 
about providing his mother with little attentions—seeking the per- 
fect mate for lost glove, bringing back delicacy delight her 
palate, pushing her chair forward against the table meals 
(Madame small woman, vain about the span her waist but 
uncomfortable sitting down—her legs dangle helplessly inch 
two above the floor). 

Madame cries, got into all you? Come here 
once.” Her wasted fingers claw the ebony handle her cane, her 
small head bent low the weight heavy hair carefully plaited 
and pinned coronet. She laboriously braids herself every 
morning, rewinding and taking the pins, one one, out her 
mouth. She refuses help and will not come down until she neatly 
put together, half mittens her palms keep the wrists warm. 
The children wake early, stir about and longingly eye the steaming 
dishes food. Lucy anxiously begins pull strand hair, turn- 
ing into tight ball head. She waits patiently, listen- 
ing the sounds the awakening house. Maids run and down 
the stairs carrying basins hot water, she hears angry shout 
from her grandmother’s room. Albert walks over the cupboards 
and begins count the silver, taking out each piece and rubbing 
against his sleeve. likes cloud the surface with his breath; 
opens the large breakfront that contains the tea service which 
never used; Agnes, the housekeeper, has come behind 
him, moving quietly; Albert turns, but says nothing. She pats him 
the head, closes the door, and goes her way; now her belt 
keys clinks and rattles she walks; old game between 
them. She lets him polish the silver and she places large worn 
hand over the keys she comes the passage way; Agnes likes 
find surprises when she opens the door. 

Madame never sleeps. She can not bear the touch linen 
against her skin. She does not like the sound bells. She given 
such aberrations: clothed pure white silk and shod the 
softest leathers. She nursed dying husband, through long years 
coughing out his lungs, and trained herself sit upright his 
bed, waiting out the long nights, indefatigable nurse, waiting for 
final hemorrhage release both them. carried bullet 
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his lungs and ended dying from attack asthma, choking 
and gasping the dusty air Italy where had gone look 
famous ruins. Now she can never regain the habit sleep, the 
luxurious fall into the velvet pit. She never goes bed, but passes 
the night sitting upright her chair, the curtains drawn against 
the sounds night, the windows tightly locked against the chilly 
air. She does not read, books slither with blind uncut pages across 
the table. She occasionally looks date glances her gar- 
den diary; she carefully peruses the monthly household accounts 
which Agnes, the housekeeper, brings her. But she will not use her 
hands the purposeful dedication which she had been trained 
young woman: making altar cloths shaping knitted caps 
and sacques for the county poor. She charitable—it expected 
her, but she leaves Lavinia the carrying out the family ob- 
ligations. Lavinia patches the altar cloth, brings worn clothing and 
jellied broth the poor. She too impatient, but she was schooled 
the discipline religious order and her fingers automatically 
perform tiny militant stiches the glory God. 

sits out the night, occasionally sipping water brought 
stone jar yawning maid. Even with her eyes closed she 
seems alert, wakeful. Even with the lids down, the pupils her 
eyes contract and expand, reacting light within their darkness. 


The hat found, large misshapen Leghorn, the straw still 
brightly varnished, with faded velvet bows. 
places over her coronet braids, motions Leo push 
away from the table. She had bought the hat she was sailing, 
even the ship’s engines had reached their crescendo and the land 
began retreat. She was bringing her husband and her son home. 
Leo had stood beside her, embarrassed school boy blinded 
the hot southern light and uncomfortable his northern tweeds. 
And her husband his handsome wooden box occupied state- 
room like any other passenger. had been gesture, propitia- 
tion the gods war. should have been borne home long 
time ago the back his horse; instead had dragged himself 
from battle, wounded, bloody, carrying with him his dying brother, 
both them trusting the horse find the way home, take them 
back the balm half remembered games, played under the 
trees the brook, games war that meant tiredness, exultation 
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the heart and limbs, but none this pain, cutting and breaking 
them into small crying boys looking for trundle bed and the sooth- 
ing hand their mother. Madame had bought the hat she left 
Italy for the last time and wore always her walks. 

“Well, Lavinia,” Madame says, beginning lift herself 
from the heavily cushioned chair. Lavinia had already fumbled 
with her napkin, knocked over the water glass confusion and 
red-faced had come stand beside her mother-in-law. Lavinia had 
been orphaned early, placed with nuns convent her mother’s 
sister, pious woman who preferred the enclosing walls and white 
hoods sisterhood the glittering rooms and demanding voices 
family and husband. She did all that she could for the mother- 
less child; indeed she gave what she herself yearned achieve: 
immobility and fulfillment within the shadow and mercy God. 
The sisters moved the companionship conformity, the toes 
their shoes measured the same distance between the bricks the 
walk, their voices shared the same modulated tone between whis- 
per and hiss. Together pairs they rolled their sleeves and 
pinned their skirts and got their knees wash down the stone 
stairs, moving regularity that allotted two wide semicircles 
soapy brush each step. She wakes the soft tread the sister 
who lights candle the corridor beyond the curtained alcove 
which her room. the wavering darkness she pulls down her 
bodice, pats her hair, wipes moist rag over her face. After the 
candle darkness the morning mass painful come upon 
bravely rising sun. how the aunt yearns and envies Lavinia 
her chance and she grows hate the girl who endures the prison 
the cell, unwilling commit herself inner world. 


Every morning Madame walks the gardens with her family 
see what has happened the interval light and darkness, 
between the cool sprayings the gardener’s sprinkler and the pat- 
ter the dense fog dispersing the sunlight. Madame orders the 
garden her passing fancies. She loves nothing more than plant, 
transplant, nurse her garden, ministering the trees, the shrubs, 
the riotously blooming clumps perennials, musingly observing 
the shock and pain which she herself daily orders. Though the 
gardeners hold out their hands appeal, walk away her instruc- 
tions, seldom does anything die that bowered shade cool water 
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and grass. Enclosed within the garden the plants seem drowsy 
after long sleep. And Madame walks among them, occasionally 
stopping make notes spidery wavering line the pages 
the black leather notebook she keeps her pocket. She affects the 
wide riding skirts her youth when she had ridden the hounds 
and had known the woods and hills for miles around. 

Agnes, the housekeeper, opens the door and twists her neck 
through check the progress the meal, then closes the door 
quickly she had opened it. Below stairs they are waiting for the 
family move out into the day. this valley the fog burns off 
early the morning sun and the heat descends onto the attics and 
stables. Only the children not seem affected. Their tower room 
catches the heat like magnet; the walls tighten and the timbers 
creak agony. Albert comes back from salvaging expedition 
carrying pieces wood, lids pots; Lucy collects cracked plates 
and cups. his head Albert wears the stable boy’s discarded cap, 
buckles his knives onto belt fashioned from the mare’s worn 
bridle. Lucy placidly arranges her spoils the shelves, dusts them 
every morning and pours endless empty cups tea for her battered 
dolls. 

cheek mark, wrinkled fold skin, like tal- 
low spilled from sputtering candle. looks soft, the wax 
were still warm and malleable. can wiped away with 
gentle gesture. least once week Albert daringly hides Leo’s 
dressing room while his father takes his morning bath. Maids bring 
heavy stone jars hot water and Leo wreathed mantle 
steam. pours the water, croons softly baby’s voice 
that never fails startle Albert. has not dared tell Lucy what 
hears, his father’s many voices and Lavinia’s gay laughter 
answer. 

Lucy not yet acceptable ally. She envious Albert’s 
birthmark and dominates her for the chance touch and smooth 
it. But she still conquered Madame and the promise 
sweets; Madame turns the key the lacquered box and Lucy 
allowed choose one piece each night before she goes her room. 
Madame carefully opens the candy box and Lucy stands expec- 


tation and agony. Her fingers hover indecisively over the ranks 
brightly wrapped bonbons. She picks first one and then another. 
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Madame has never weakened her rule. Lucy can only choose 
one. fair, Madame cautions she squeezes bonbon 
between her thumb and forefinger. “Make your mind.” 


Lucy scurries about, mouse like, frightened her shadow, 
scaring maids popping out corners the backstairways. 
the summer days Lucy’s sharp little chin protrudes from under her 
bonnet—in orange dress with white polka dots she darts under 
the trees. There she runs, hair the color wild primroses. her 
shame, for instead falling thick and glossy her waist her hair 
grows strange wisps that fall over her eyes and below her ears. 
“Brush it, Lucy. One hundred strokes, morning and night. Keep 
scolds and poor Lucy submits the tortoise-shell 
brush until the tears spring her violet eyes. good natured child 
she tries turn from ugly duckling preening swan, eating un- 
sugared prunes for her constitution, drinking lemon squeezed 
water, swallowing the glass hot milk which Agnes brings her 
ona silver tray. The prunes choke her, the lemon colors her palate 
with its astringent sharpness, the milk curdles even slips past 
her tongue. 

Each the children believes there secret they are not 
allowed share. Albert convinced will discover just 
discovers the biscuits that Lucy hides for the day when she will run 
away, taking her mare and riding out the valley. Madame allows 
them harness the mares too old for work and they try ride 
them. discouraging for the horses will not obey their com- 
mands, preferring instead lean down and nibble delicately with 
greedy glistening lips. Lucy despairs, but Albert has discovered 
that can force his horse obey. Already the mare saddles re- 
fuses take the bit, stamps clumsy threatening foreleg, shaking 
its mane over yellow, mad eyes. The stable boy slaps his pail full 
water down the courtyard. “That devil will trample you, 
watch her.” Albert pulls her head down and forces the bit. The 
mare’s eye protrudes, but Albert already gripping her ribs with 
his strong legs. master her yet,” boasts. The stable boy 
picks his pail, saying nothing. 

last they start the walk. Madame thumps her cane 
across the parquet, over the rugs and onto the stone steps where 
they stand looking the sun the croquet court. Albert has for- 
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gotten put away the mallets and they appear like broken flowers 
the brushed green the lawn. “Oh dear,” Lucy nibbles her 
thumb; she grows hot, then cold with fear for Albert who uncon- 
cernedly striding across the lawn. Behind them Agnes closes the 
door. Now the maids can get work—shake out napkins, put away 
unused silver and china. Agnes moodily lifts each cover the 
buffet and peers see what has not been touched. thing you 
can say about them they eat like birds.” She looks the kidneys, 
already tasting her morning tea. “Plenty food but plenty 
work,” one the maids grumbles, slamming down platter. Agnes 
angrily retorts, dock your wages there’s any more that, 
girl.” And she follows the maids all the way down into the heart 
the house making sure that everything has been put away neatly. 

Pausing the garden, Madame looks with distaste the 
tower attached the north wall. The house had once been pleas- 
ant rectangle mellowing brick. When she had come bride, 
Madame walked through the gleaming rooms where even the heavy 
family portraits measuring the walls could not break the pleasing 
proportions. her brocaded slippers she tripped lightly through 
the rooms, not knowing yet how she would pass the years, away 
from the house, away from the county and how when she returned 
was find the tower breaking the proportions the house, cren- 
ellated, new brick whose luster would not dim through the 
storms the passing years. Madame planted heavy branched ivy 
across its base seeking soften the harshness and the green flour- 
ished and surrounded the tower, screening the room where the chil- 
dren now play their games and keep their toys. The tower had been 
her husband’s surprise; delicately coughing into his linen handker- 
chief, had admired and measured ruins, kicking clouds 
ancient dust his enthusiasm. She had followed him shielding her 
face from the sun with silk parasol, her long skirts trailing the 
dust. Replete with plans, sketched and schemed, wrote letters 
home ordering alterations which she could not prevent. 

She could oppose him only indirectly. When grew angry, 
cried with the pain the spent bullet his chest. spit the 
damnable thing out one these days and that will satisfy you.” 
With the humorless precision the nurse, she placed cool cloths 
his forehead, brushed her fingers against the wrinkles beside 
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the tired mouth, the thin lips screened the cavalry man’s mus- 
tache. had once been gentle with horses, leading them down 
cool streams drink, singing the firelight and eager the hunt. 
She had once danced the night away, delicate, gay. Now lay 
wasted and crouched pain while she let the years drift, while 
she waited come home, find the tower and engross herself 
the planting her garden. 


Now the garden Madame spies weed. “Lucy, child, pull 
that. Kill for me.” And Lucy bends down obediently, beads 
perspiration gathering the edges her forehead and sliding into 
her eyes and down her pink fat cheeks. The flower beds are immac- 
ulate. upsets Madame find the symmetry destroyed. “Lucy, see 
what that is,” and Lucy bending her baby legs plunges her 
hands into the wet cool loam and brings for her grandmother’s 
inspection wild pansy, rooting honeysuckle vine, seedling 
planted the greedy birds. 

Leo and Lavinia support each other through the circles and 
parabolas the morning walk. The father’s soft voice murmurs 
and whispers while they stop before the trunk tall tree. the 
evening Lavinia sews the lamp, straining her eyes the delicate 
stitching. Madame plays bezique ferociously with yawning Leo. 
She teaches him patiently and aptly learns the tricks and the 
plays each night and yet the next evening has forgotten them 
Impatiently Madame wins again. “Really, Leo, there 
pleasure this. You must learn play.” you wish, Madame,” 
Leo agrees that must shown once again. Madame lays out the 
cards, points out the tricks, the maneuvers, the intricate combina- 
tions. Leo smiles Lavinia and clear that each anticipates the 
moment when Madame puts the cards together, raps the deck the 
edge the game table and prepares leave. But Madame plays 
this game too, prolonging the evening. “Mother, must 
early.” “The errands can wait.” Leo shrugs and continues deal. 
Lavinia stitches thread communication between them, her eyes 
nun’s eyes,” Madame fumes. “Never showing any- 
thing. Turned inward. Lost. Whatever were you thinking marry 
Leo deals the cards, smiles his mother and equably marks 
down his losses. Madame plays well and she prefers win. 

Every morning after the walk Leo rides out the bay mare, 
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the saddle bags heavy with the odds and ends errands for 
Madame. the pocket his Norfolk jacket Agnes’ list, written 
spidery copperplate. will hand this the grocer before 
stops for the family mail. There are few letters, only thin news- 
papers that smell black ink and sweaty men. Better for him 
his forge than surveying the market town from the slippery per- 
spective the mare’s back. Leo has set his forge the stable, 
clearing out the debris years and letting the children scavenge 
for the bits and pieces which they admire and which they collect 
avidly for their tower room. the stable able pound metal 
into shape, his cheeks blasting into rosy patches under the rigors 
the open flame. Carefully pegged into the walls are the molds for 
the lead soldiers and carefully labelled the shelves are the pots 
paint which uses for the faces and the uniforms his battal- 
lions. Before sets out make another squadron lead soldiers, 
studies and pores over the books battles and skirmishes which 
enthrall him. was born into generation peaceful men who 
prefer the vicarious games war. 

The morning walk ending. Madame has circled back the 
croquet field where the children avidly pursue each other sunny 
afternoons. must going, Leo leans down and kisses 
his mother’s cheek. “Errands run, things look after.” 

Lavinia, the basket filled with flowers, puts down her shears. 
“On your way the chapel, stop the Runnell’s plot and get 
another cutting azalea.” The Runnell’s cemetery, closely planted 
and rich with the smell heavy earth, fills Lavinia with gloom. 
The azalea blood red sending out its tenuous branches toward the 
sunlight. cut off the heavy foliage the trees. “I’ve had such 
bad luck with this one.” Madame points the earlier cutting 
Lavinia had brought her. She had been sent day hot with thun- 
der and the threat storm. Over her head the black clouds gath- 
ered silently and sudden wind pulled her veil against the briars. 
she tugged escape the hat, the pins tore her hair. “Be sure 
now, Lavinia, bring strong cutting that will well. That will 
take transplanting.” 

Madame, already drowsy from the morning’s walk, feels her 
senses fold into themselves. She puts out hand and Lucy there, 
Albert beside her. own, dearest children.” She arranges 
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them each side her and they watch Leo and Lavinia reluct- 
antly separate. 

“Time for your rest, Granny,” Lucy says. Madame pats Al- 
bert’s cheek, caressing his birthmark, and leans Lucy. She will 
not hurried and obstinately drags her cane each step. To- 
gether the three them slowly mount the stairs. The Leghorn hat 
slides from Madame’s head and softly floats toward the garden. She 
had bought the ship began move, leaning over the rail and 
fearful that she might fall with the exhilaration swooping bird. 
tiptoe the peddler offered her. “Souvenir, Madame, sou- 
venir,” chanted and when she finally grasped the brim tightly 
her fist she threw the coins down toward the barque, never know- 
ing, never caring dove into the green flecked waves for his 
payment. 


HER DWARF 
George Elliott 


Her dwarf the door bangs and bellows. 
She opens—pats him—he tumbles her. 

duck!” roars, duckarooney! 
Unclench those shoulders and tickle ears!” 
burrows his head, butts, and pinches. 

She balks his tug. 


“Snuggle me, bunny!” wooes her, basso. 
legs are stubs, but heart huge! 
You guzzle me, gosling! Heft higher!” 
summers sault, ramps, then plunges. 


can!” 


“Gently,” she begs him, “great heart, gently.” 

struts his head back and hoots from her haunch. 
shoves the table; she helps him mount it. 

you, She spreads her arms. 

runs; jumps; pummels. huggle me, bear-boy! 
Bray, man!” 
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FOR MARIA VELLA 


“up till now I’ve had Chinese, Negro, and Jew.” 


Maria, chastity evening music; 
interlude before darkness. 
You linger evening mists the Arno, 
Your language voluptuous silence 
the transient smokes. 


Your eyes become the varied mists 
That cling the mudded river. 
Lights reflected and bridges 
Commemorate your realm. 


This brown the river among us, 

Bears its changes muddied repose; 

Bears your reluctant gaze the East. 

Might new pink new canon for your evenings? 
Smile, and your color indulges colors the East. 


Deny them! Can you deny them? 

The river between the river within. 

carries never away; towards bridge forge. 
Flesh you gesture into the mist 

Differs each evening the differing light. 
Sunset only clamours the forge 

And parting river the river arriving. 


The mists are voluptuous still about you. 

agitation the mist with your smile, 

marvellous, remembered gesture towards the fleeting crowd 
Brings you back again old kingdom. 

Your smiles greet each bridge 

each could cradle for your son. 
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are closer now, Maria. 
The evening song, the river between. 
These mists are veils that may never withdraw. 


Stars have reobscured this night. 

The mists are drawn within them 

you, Maria, have drawn centuries within. 

And you have loudly offered your bondage and your bells. 


are still here, Maria. 

Measure us, measure us. 

are pleasure’s dogs, 

Large, pampered animals; 

happy song and dark embrace therefore. 


The soil combed for the olive tree, 
Umber and blue beneath stone skies. 

Who can remember the blossoming once? 
Doors opened then flower and voice. 
The dark rose, dark rose; 

Songs the almond grove 

Pale blossoming almonds. 

dark rose blossom now? 

This one remembrance heart, first heart. 


there warmth still among aged trees, 
The blue olive, verdant thorn? 
Receive again and pour forth 
Annunciation: small sun, 

small century content. 

Allow again those blossoms within. 


Envoys ourselves. 

Are these calamity’s children 

Each sent them forth tentatively 

And morning rose with boisterous, winter music; 
promise ice. 
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They slowly arrive the meadows between, 
Each step burgeoning motion, 

fecund attempt the other; 

was not ourselves 

Who had first extended them greeting. 


Violets grow this winter meadow: 

Blossoms without leaves, promise fruit. 

Are they drawing winter within themselves now, 
And warmth they feel, Maria, where they walk? 


See the bees swarm there again. 

Great shapes near content 

Gathering the branches. 

watch them move among the varied masses. 


Our concomitants, weighty the gathering bees; 
loud within themselves, the swarming. 


They pause, and extend their smiles one another, 
Through dark translucence bees. 

Their arms extend greeting 

Through the loudly indifferent hive. 

Perhaps they meet the queen, 

And draw themselves together, hiving. 

Maria, see one another, 

These distances hardly endured. 


night the marbles San Miniato, 
Locked behind gate 

were some tame, exotic animal 
That must never again pass among us, 
Seem blossom again; 

the rose were still within them, 
Unfolding their dimensions. 
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The lady asks: “Do you think was for nothing, all that?” 

But can have more, Maria: 

The stones echo us. 
Our moments unfold and are answered. 
Not children then, nor old music, 

Nor all the gestures you recall 

That once could bring you into worship. 

Pure echoes, Maria, hearkenings. 

How now can gather our feelings about 
And offer employment. 


The green marbles and the white 
San Miniato 
Are black for the night, 
And pale blue the moonlight. 
this the change within, Maria? 

great yearning, and greater vicissitude. 

river meadow within now? 

Are these new bells hear, new kindlings light? 
Maria, Maria, shall what conceived. 

turn you now across meadow river? 

The mists are lifting towards me. 
Must you have son whisper your name? 


THERE WILL OTHER DAYS 


Pebbles raining down me, all 

your skirts and marriages, chasing 
down love like leaves through 
this twenty-fifth birthday year. 


Two figures yellow field, 
arms under your skirt, hugging the 
flat your thighs, prussian hel- 
met, bicycle lantern, gondola 
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for row you home. “Marry me!” 
never said, catching the wet 

snow face, me!” trees 
stuck night-garden like tulips. 


Five black pines, pink zine tooth- 
paste compounded with milk mag- 
delle latte, Mother 
milk, distance equals hurt. It’s 


like Freud talking kindly about civili- 
zation because the advantages 

the telephone—stringing images 
home like many garlic-heads, sand- 


colored like garlic. color 
like garlic, falling into sections 

like love. All the girls with goodness 
always end Unfair. 


THE MORNINGS COME CLEAR 


It’s out there. 

The flagpole sounds each gust with lead 
thud. The whirring round itself, turns 
corner with red and blue mailbox. 

call your girl rabbit her ears 

stick out! Keep your hands off the valentine— 
hips friend’s wife! leer! 


(George’s Katie’s 

pregnant, and you put your ear her 

belly, you can smell the sea, and heat 

winter love.) peer out mummy- 

sack and watch the windows sweat moonglow. 
wild chrysanthemums are shedding, dropping 
yellow, powdery tears all over life. 
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OVERNIGHT TRIP 
Cyrus Colter 


The street lights and the lights from the store windows shone 
gauzily through the rainy mist, Amos slouched Michigan 
Boulevard, peering now and then across the Chicago river the 
matriarchal old Wrigley building, solitary, stark-naked white, and 
wet, against its glaring floodlights bursting from the south bank. 
For just instant the Taj Mahal flashed his mind out color- 
ful travelogue movie, but right off realized was very, very dif- 
ferent; had soft placid, waxen tints. Ducking his 
head, squinting, and turning his coat collar the same time, 
leaned his long skinny Negroid frame shrinkingly into the weather. 

All day long, his linotype machine, had been low, 
bodeful spirits, and the miserable night didn’t help any. Sometime 
during the afternoon, had vaguely decided take the bus home, 
instead the El. That way wouldn’t have transfer; and too, 
there wasn’t much commotion the bus. could think. Lately, 
was always looking for opportunities isolate himself—in 
order think, persist this constant mulling over his mind 
matters that had, far, completely foiled him. 


stopped and waited South Water Street where 
sure getting seat—the ride out 79th and South Parkway was 
long one. Soon caught No. going south; all along Mich- 
igan Boulevard, down the Central station 12th Street, 
people were clambering aboard out the near-freezing drizzle. 

settled back his seat, tired; and gazing out the window, 
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his mind reverted the thoughts that never seemed leave him— 
slippery, confounding thoughts, and grimly anchored the fate 
his marriage. thought little else lately. But never seemed 
reach any solid conclusions—although always started from 
the same point, the one premise could sure about: that 
loved little Penny. him, she was the near-perfect wife. But after 
that, his mind would stray off into connective dilemmas and 
motives 


the whys and wherefores—and they were myriad and 
confused. She was many things him: diminutive and shy, but 
straightforward and natural, too; honestly herself, lacking 
cunning, and sweet—but, times, thoughtful and uncommunica- 
tive. But, alas, was the combination these very qualities that 
had finally set the extraordinary impulses tormenting his brain. 
For now harbored quiet, but fierce, urge and 
protect her—to shield her from what considered dangerous, 
seamy world. His rather set, channeled mentality could not see that 
the urge was fast growing into suppressed, 
still bizarre, whimsical, mad obsession. Actually, the soul-search- 
ing that occupied his days and nights was peripheral, for could 
not bring himself examine his odd purposes. 

The big bus rocked and spattered along. was now vaguely 
aware the colored woman sitting beside him, her eyes closed, 
nodding. Her chin occasionally dropped and rested her chest, 
she hugged bulky, rumpled shopping bag her lap. How won- 

His dismal day had begun that morning breakfast when 
Penny mentioned that her friend, Bobbie, had invited her 
down St. Louis with her—on just overnight trip. Although 
Penny didn’t say so, knew she wanted go—despite his cau- 
tious reminder that they spent night apart their whole six 
years marriage. After that had adopted uneasy nonchal- 
ance. But all day long now had seethed inside—Bobbie was 
pert, saucy, friendly girl, and pretty too, but divorcee and, 
suspected, had been around. could not understand Penny’s 
really fine intelligence 


the antithesis her seeming naiveté; nor, 
for that matter, her frustration, her yearning for children—and her 
repressed sexual longings puzzled his once-a-fortnight inept- 
ness. All this eluded his narrow, hedge-like mind—to him, she was 
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little girl (an orphan eighteen when married her) who re- 
quired his sheltering, his craft, always. 

was forever cueing her the precautions she must take 
for her own personal safety when was not present: never cross 
the street without first looking both ways; always pull down the 
shades the bedroom and bathroom night—all the way down; 
never, for any reason, out the house alone after dark; make 
sure the apartment doors are locked all during the day; and never, 
never, under any circumstances, open the door salesman. But, 
although visions harm befalling her from any quarter were 
him unnerving enough, the image harm her from man filled 
him with terror, drove him cement his mind against the 
very thought. was more than jealousy. him she was inviolate. 
And more extraordinary still—and quite beyond his comprehen- 
sion—was his dark intuition that she was inviolate even against 
himself. Those fortnightly transgressions, regarded them, dis- 
mayed and saddened him—made him feel ravisher. 

The bus left 43rd Street—as his seat-mate snored softly. Peer- 
ing through the glass out into the wet night, wondered what 
was about life that made risky. You were always the edge 
trouble—at least, most life had been like that. After 
graduation from high school, had hopped bells and waited 
tables. Then along came the chance learn linotyping. Negro, 
knew the barriers—from the union, well employers. But 
went through all—and and for seven years now 
had job prized—with Chicago daily. And after found 
little Penny and married her, breathed easier, confiding him- 
self that was finally the woods.” But now realized 
you never were. This was hard accept-—although was thirty— 
for his teachings had been the very opposite. His mother, now long 
dead, used say him, “Keep fou-werd, Amos, and 
look Jesus, an’ everything will come out all right.” was mild 
shock regard this possibly untrue. Still—he felt that Penny 
loved him. She always said so—that is, whenever asked her. But 
always had ask her. guessed that was just her way. 

was 6:20 when finally got off the bus 79th Street, and 
walked north, homeward—he always neared home with warm 
pang expectancy. knew Penny was there, quiet and self- 
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faintly sardonic—in her tiny rose apron. 
When felt himself walking faster, resolutely slowed his gait. 
wondered shouldn’t have brought her something—assorted 
nuts, maybe, some dates. But could never sure what she 
liked; she never said. 

Their apartment was the second floor, and after using his 
key, and going up, wiped his feet vigorously the mat outside, 
and let himself in. The neat rooms were small and boxy—but there 
were soft colors everywhere; the modern furnishings still looked 
new, rather miscellaneous, and the little sofa and two arm chairs 
were protected plastic covers. 

“Hi,” called toward the rear, pulling off his rubbers. 

“Hi,” the poised reply came back. 

walked into the bedroom and found Penny sitting vel- 
vet hassock, blue dress draped across her knees, and needle and 
thread her hand. you to?” grinned, reaching into 
the closet for coat hanger. 

taking the hem this dress. Can’t you see?” She 
looked him and laughed softly. Like himself, she was med- 
ium brown-skinned, but small, even for woman, and very cute. 
After hanging his hat and coat, bent down and kissed her 
the forehead. Then hit him—the dress and the trip St. Louis. 

“Hungry?” she asked. 

“Oh, so-so.” was moody now. 

She got and went the dresser and stuck the needle 
pin cushion, before hanging the dress the closet. Then she started 
for the kitchen, and always, followed, slumping chair 
the kitchen table, and, show unconcern, began eating from 
the potato chips. 

spoil your dinner,” she said. 

“Okay.” watched her turn the oven on, and sensed her pre- 
occupation. you today?” asked. 

After short, busy delay, she turned around him. Well, 
she’d stayed after left—she couldn’t sleep anymore; she did 
the kitchen floor, could see; that was first; then started 
cleaning the two clothes closets—and what job that turned out 
be; then took bath; and later, called Bobbie; after that, watched 
the two o’clock was pretty good today, for change; then 
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she took nap; and about 5:30, started dinner. She crossed 
front him open the refrigerator. 

Quickly his long arm shot out around her waist, pulling her 
back onto his lap; her feet dangled off the floor. 

kiss,” whispered. She looked him. “Come 
on, said gimme kiss.” She turned her lips his and closed her 
eyes, and kissed her with abashed briefness. “Do you get lone- 
some sometimes—during the day?” said. 

She looked self-consciously over the casserole just out 
the oven. not often.” 

After silence said, half himself, “Maybe ought 
see the doctor again.” 

She swung her legs gently and fro, and said nothing. 

next time would it,” went on, still half solil- 
oquy. “Are you game?” 

“Yes.” But she faced him dubiously. 

Then, kissed her dryly again, she suddenly with violence 
jerked her head and shoulders back from him, and viewed him 
She closed her eyes with 
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sadly. “Oooooh, want some kids so! 
little shiver. 
pray every night,” said weakly. 


know, but don’t give ourselves chance!” The words 
came out first exasperation, then pity. Conscious her outburst, 
she slipped down off his knees, and pulled the refrigerator door 
open. When she took out the two salads and turned around again, 
was staring gloomily the door. “The rolls are almost ready.” 
She was gentle now. “Go wash up.” 

got and followed her the table and put his arm down 


around her shoulder. “D’you love me?” said, and studied her 
profile. 
“How d’you know you love me?” 
“Oh, shoot you just know things like that—you don’t talk 
about ’em.” 
love you. Y’know that, don’t you?” 
“Yep,” she grinned. could see she was trying funny, 
but caught the tenseness. 
They finished mostly silent meal. And afterwards, she lost 
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time returning the bedroom, and the dress, as, inevitably, 
followed her. sat the bedroom chair, quietly smoking big 
black pipe, and contemplating her. Bobbie say about 
going St. Louis?” could stifle the question longer. 

going day after tomorrow, Thursday—and back Fri- 
day night.” 

she got some relatives down there something?” 

“No, she’s going see some lawyer that’s handling case for 
her father. didn’t get all something about her father’s farm 
down Missouri.” 

mind. never been St. Louis—just 
through there.” 

would you stay?” 

“Ata hotel, Dopey,” she laughed softly But then, after re- 
flection, she said, don’t just have didn’t promise Bobbie 
for sure.” 

Her willing concession came honestly, childlike, com- 
pletely undermined him. Feelings tenderness 
flooded him, and longed take her his arms again. “Of 
course you can said huskily. “If you want to... you can 


go. 

first she paused. Then tiny fires elation jigged her 
eyes. told Bobbie wouldn’t mind just the one 
night.” 

said, his voice now dejected echo. 
better pick your ticket tomorrow.” 

“Oh, Bobbie’ll get can pay her Thursday, the 
train.” 

She sewed with purpose now, looked helplessly. 
hadn’t expected such eagerness from her, and tried gulp the 
swelling his throat. was just harmless overnight trip, 
knew, but perhaps the beginning something. She could like it. 
Next time she’d want stay longer, maybe. burned seize her 
the wrists, wrestle her down, beg her not go. But sat 


Thursday morning they were before six o’clock. sat 
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the side the bed and rubbed his weary neck, waiting for Penny 
clear the bathroom. had pitched and tossed all night, and was 
jaded. had his way, this particular morning would have post- 
poned day day, perhaps—until he’d had chance 
think the whole thing out; for sat searching his past 
again, for reasons—he had passion for reasons. The ache deep 
inside him—why? And why the fear? Was punishment? What 
wrong had done? But could not make his plodding brain 
give answers. 

sighed and looked his time was 8:20; 
was glad they wouldn’t have rush. They?—he realized 
necessary for him take her; could put her cab. But 
well knew he’d take her, the end—even made him late 
for work. 

Penny came out the bathroom, robe too long for her, 
her way the kitchen make coffee; she looked tired. 
entered the bathroom, felt contrite for keeping her awake his 
restlessness. opened the door the little white medicine cabinet 
get fresh razor blade, and saw her nail scissors the bottom 
shelf; and there the second shelf were two new powder ly- 
ing primly folded piece pink Kleenex, next small 
can tooth powder. could never understand why she pre- 
ferred tooth powder tooth paste; was probably due that guff 
about the dentists using it; she would fall for line like that; that’s 
what worried him about her. the left-hand corner the second 
shelf there were half dozen bobby pins, all placed careful 
row, and next them were hand lotion, cold cream, and lipstick. 
the towel rack his right saw her spotless, bright-colored 
towels and wash cloths. stood there holding the cabinet door 
open, studying the mute little articles, and reflecting how complete- 
they all mirrored her personality—at least the part that could 
mirrored; felt didn’t understand the rest—he’d never 
really got inside her mind. How hoped she didn’t feel trapped 
with him. knew you couldn’t keep woman trapped for long 
—even good woman. 

shaved, his mind soared back over and beyond his pres- 
ent state, their first meeting—at church picnic Dan Ryan 
Woods. She was living with her grandmother then. remem- 
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bered he’d asked her for date that very first day, and had felt 
some surprise her ready put down inexperience. 
They had four straight dates two weeks, and she appeared like 
every minute it. Then—he wangle date with her for 
two months; the only reason she gave was that she wasn’t dating for 
awhile. But after the two months, they started again. And within 
eight months they were married. That all this was six whole years 
ago didn’t seem possible. had seen, before their marriage, how 
crazy she was for pretty clothes—she had very few them—and 
one bright April Saturday afternoon, when they were still newly- 
weds, took her downtown department store and bought her 
beautiful, banana-colored spring coat. would never forget her 
happy, earnest eyes, and her struggle against her natural reserve, 
when telling him how she adored it. And their way home, she 
asked him they could get bottle sparkling Burgundy—her 
grandmother always had Christmas dinner, she 
when they got home and drank it, they were both giddy, and she 
giggled lot. recalled that seam her stocking was twisted, 
and that she wanted make love the day-bed—they didn’t own 
real bed yet—and afterwards (including the nap) she had teased 
him for what she called was still little frightened, 
reliving it. 

was snowing lightly when, eight sharp, they arrived 
cab 63rd Street station. had insisted coming, despite her 
quizzical look when told her. They walked stoically through the 
main station building out onto long concrete platform that par- 
alleled the tracks, where small enclosure—with window walls— 
provided shelter from the weather. was carrying her small off- 
white bag—the one from the two-piece luggage set had bought 
her for their honeymoon trip Detroit. They entered the enclosure 
and set the bag down the concrete floor, and they took seats 
bench along the wall and looked out the lazily-falling snow 
—there was very little the ground and the housetops, for 
was just beginning. Penny looked calm, but sensed her excite- 
ment. She wore heavy grey coat and white gloves, but hat, and 
noticed how the tiniest particles snow had melted her pro- 
cessed hair. 
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what pretty she said. 

“Yeah.” was grave. 

it’s snowing St. Louis?” 

did not answer right took out his pipe and 
knocked hard against the hot radiator along the wall, and patted 
his pockets for tobacco. wouldn’t know, Honey,” finally said. 
“That’s three hundred miles from here.” 

she said. 

They sat without talking; smoked his pipe and she watched 
the people entering. blond sailor with pimply face came in, 
with his girl. There were seats left—at least twenty people 
were the little enclosure now—and the two stood corner, 
only six feet from Amos. The girl’s thin coat hung open down the 
front, that, they stood against the wall, the sailor ran his arm 
inside around her waist and pulled her him, and they kissed wet- 
with open mouths. People pretended not see. Penny kept her 
eyes out the window, and Amos sucked noisily his pipe. grin- 
ning Negro with bloodshot eyes, slouching against the wall, and still 
reeking his all-night liquor, ogled the couple. “Hey, Daddy-O,” 
cackled, it! Cool it, man!” Then broke into loud, 
gravelly, drooling laugh. Amos got and stalked the window, 
Penny stole one more fleet glance the pair. Then she looked 
her wristwatch—and then toward the door. 

“Oh, there’s she cried. Amos turned around. 

“Hi!” Bobbie laughed, out breath, she shouldered her 
way, with purse and bag, through the stift-swinging door. Penny 
and Amos called “Hi” the same everything?” 
asked bravely. 

“Fine, Amos! Howya doing, Honey?” she said Penny, 
panting and setting her bag down. She was wearing red coat and 
little white hat. 

made it!” Penny said happily. was getting worried.” 

“You know me, Honey—and thought gave myself plenty 
time. Well, I’m here, anyhow.” 

Amos watched her with grudging respect. Here, thought, 
was little girl who had married big bruiser man, the full- 
back type, but who, whenever they got into one their frequent 
brawls, was suddenly transformed into 
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clawing, pummelling, shrieking; giving far more than she had 
take. And she was lithe and feminine—so frilly! That’s what 
him was wacky about it. She was slightly taller than Penny, and 
lighter brown—with perky, cheerful radiance that explained 
her delight the splashy colors her clothes. But recoiled 
from the heavy black eyebrow pencil she used. him that spoiled 
everything. 

got our hotel reservation,” she said Penny the 
Jefferson.” 

“Oh, swell!” Penny said, Bobbie sat down the bench 
beside her; the two were soon lost busy, heedless chatter, 
Amos stood. 

The fine snow kept sifting down, for there was practically 
wind. The big radiator against the wall started pounding and hiss- 
ing—to Amos the heat was suffocating; was wretched. 

forget take the milk,” Penny finally turned and 
said him, glancing Bobbie with teasing little snicker. 

“Okay, Ma’m,” grinned. “Anything further?” 

“Oh, think something else minute.” 

Suddenly the loud-speaker broke raucously: have 
your attention, please! Central train No. 21, The Green 
Diamond, for Springfield, St. Louis, and scheduled intermediate 
stops, now approaching the platform. Please stand back the 
white line, and watch your step the train approaches!” 

Penny had already grabbed her bag off the floor, and 
Amos had wrest from her. Then picked Bobbie’s bag. 
and slowly pushed outside ahead them. All the people were 
coming out now, the snow kept falling lightly. The giant orange 
and green Diesel unit came sliding in, the rails and cross-ties 
settled heavily, sending tremors throughout the concrete platform. 
The bespectacled old engineer, wearing starched biege coveralls, 
sat two stories up, and looked bored eased the heavy coaches 
stop. The people were walking briskly down the platform 
toward the coaches, which looked nearly full pas- 
sengers had boarded downtown the main station. When Amos 
and the girls reached their coach, set the bags down for the 
porter. 

“St. Louis?” the porter asked. 
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“Yes,” Amos said. “So long, kids.” could barely speak. 

Bobbie, now ahead, was climbing aboard, the porter just 
touching her elbow. “Bye-bye, Amos!” she cried. “See you tomor- 
row night!” 

did not hear her, bent down and took Penny his 
arms. had never seen her eyes bright—like ten year-old 
child’s—as she kissed him with embarrassment before the crowd. 
Then she hurried the steps and, turning wave, disappeared 
after Bobbie. stood docilely aside. The ache had never been 
like this—he kept opening his eyes wider and wider, stretching 
them grotesquely prevent the stinging, the brimming over. 
dared not look. 

But when all the passengers had boarded, his eyes searched 
the windows Penny’s coach. All the seats could see were 
filled. Now the porter reached down and picked his little port- 
able step and swung aboard, and the train was moving—slowly, 
smoothly, silently, inexorably; her coach was slipping away. Then 
saw her! She was leaning awkwardly over two seated people, 
waving him, and smiling her childlike, artless, sad smile. 
waved frantically just time, the stone station building ruth- 
lessly cut off the view. 

stood there for moment. And then turned and slowly 
walked back toward the street. knew she’d return tomorrow 
night, but that really she was gone. 
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SOME SWORD FOR 
Malcolm Lowry 


But shall live when you are dead and damned— 
Did you say Chatterton 

Oh, Chatterton, Chatterton, wield 

your inferno evening land 

Some sword for me, steal something defend 

poor spirit: and sword, shield 

Does well. wish that spirit healed 

Which yours, though mutilated, and 

love dead too, gone death bed 

All under the willow tree: Oh, Chatterton, cry out 
That you have pity self pity, 
lack genius and what write doubt: 
Let meet your dark metric city, 

Before dumb; and damned; and dead. 


ONE FLYING LINE 


The gentleness rain the wind, 

Shelley’s elided fragment stars the mind; 
together with Kafka’s ‘by any other route 

would have reached the well 
some disputed smithereens Shakespeare, 
ambiguous souvenirs James Jones 

cast bounded ocean thought 

blank shores where the soul seems boundless, 
like man the extravagance creation. 

Phrases rejected for trochee’s sake 

bobbing like corks margins volumes 

may mark depths where the caught iambic glitters: 
one flying line among such fragments 

soar forever like the Bird Paradise. 
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joy core the world such 

rounded phrase God’s black manuscript, 
remembered, but abandoned for fairer, 

such mankind’s alternative God, 

yet claimed us. And thoughtfully conserved. 


CORRECTING MANUSCRIPT 


How are off for awares? 

And how, lord, for despairs? 
And how are off for wives, 

And how, god, for lives, 

How are off for not— 

And how many deaths have got? 


READING MELVILLE’S REDBURN 


Children brave day have strange fears night, 
But when they wake the morning 

Their fears dissolve sun between warm sheets 

Or, freezing winter, become icy thoughts,— 

The compulsory game frost,—the impossible boast, 
The geometry lesson, the primer stolen lost. 
—How often, Redburn, lovers wake nightmare, 
Bedded with what seems hatred and despair, 

Only turn ecstasy like Maupassant, 

find yet one more morning triumphant! 
—There constant here, such our condition, 

dark know conquest too, and light hope, 
dawn the girl, midnight the horned owl. 

—But what waking the brave race man 
After the unvintageable terrors its sleep, 

find the mildew still upon its soul? 
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INJURED CHORIANT PAEONIC 


The sea 
pouring 
harmlessly 
past the port 
yet the 
menacing 
tyrant old 
that the 
drowned 
know. 


COLD WORDS 
Paris Leary 


The moon makes money-plant your eyes and buttons. 


Spend it, honey, out over the pale tarmac 

crazed and powdered your small snow-boots: 
over plaid butchers stiff the dumb buck 
arrested black frost apprehension; 

over white schools spruce-fish and cone-fish 

smokey snow-pools and gullies under 


sputtering through explosions Euclidean snowflakes. 


Spend over silent dingles and woods noisy 


with the click and snap pointed winds brittle grasses: 


over empty milkweed sheathed with delicate ices; 
over jays left behind; and the fat sleep bears. 


Spend over the plight this sad amused snowman 


through whose myopic anthracite contemplate 


your tough raw innocence, your speed and laughter. 


Spend it, honey, wild wind for midnight, 
spend for and fine storm midnight. 
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GRANDFATHER, HEAR YOU! 
Harris Downey 


Surely not since childhood had referred anyone 
common. Then sudden the word fell from lips like idle 
memory that slides into one’s consciousness and hangs there—stark 
and vivid, determined re-appraised before receding 
again the limbo one’s knowledge. The word seems obsolete 
now—its connotations, exact for forebears, elusive now. Per- 
haps this age the parvenu’s vulgarity and insolence, the com- 
mon (prevailing, endured, even aspired to) rarely perceived 
its true light except the few who are ennobled insistent in- 
telligence and those, fewer still, old enough remember the sover- 
eignty honor and honesty and courage. Days later, was recall 
the dictum rare and elderly gentleman who, lamenting the de- 
cay noblesse oblige, suddenly cried: good world, 
edge, excellent world, but poor spirit and common hell.” 

was steering the car through concatenation lights and 
lanes, wondering whether the concrete maze would lead the 
Holly Springs Road that sought—at least some landmark 
curve that the town’s ardent progress had let lie. Irving was beside 
me. More than once had lifted his hands awe uncer- 
tainty the town was born in, and still lived in. had laughed 
mock laughter when said: haven’t come this way years. 
Not years!” 

Irving was from New the Bronx. had known 
each other Washington Square College; then had come 
friends when, the army, were hutmates England. had 
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been repatriated the same Victory ship and from out Camp 
Kilmer. “Be sure look you ever come had 
each said. Hence, Irving’s visit. was his way New Orleans 
for assignment. God, the Irvings this world! Who, but they, 
can lasso idle politeness into their destinies? Not that was un- 
happy see him again. admired him; liked him. 


adored Thomas Wolfe, and despised Thomas Wolfe. Ex- 
pressibly, agreed everything, Irving and except Wolfe; 
and, strangely, this impersonal disagreement had become strong 
bond between us. was impersonal all? it, somehow, 
battled the beliefs that were irreconcilable between us. pos- 
sible that Tom Wolfe was only torn pelt between the beasts our 
inutterable differences. 

had read the Farmer’s Bulletin that Bentley Bridewell 
the Holly Springs Road had yaupon for sale: “four eight feet, 
all bearing berries; delivered your place, anywhere the par- 
ish.” The state, widening the road, had uprooted the bamboo 
between house and the lane. The new pavement was godsend, 
after years flying gravel and idling dust; but now place was 
naked the roaring traffic and the curious eyes. About thirty yau- 
pon would give border not only privacy, but beauty 
besides. Then, too, jaunt the country the other side town 
would diversion for ever-curious guest. “Oh, had 

said. “Let’s now. Today’s beautiful day!” 
hadn’t heard the name Bridewell since was child. Con- 
fused the intricacies the new traffic ways and having nothing 
reply some taunt insularity, had said casually: “If these 
Bridewells are the Bridewells who used live Bonnecaze Street, 
then they’re unpredictable. They’re common.” 

“Common?” Irving said. The moment spoke realized that 
had caught something new for his ever critical and analytical 
ways, something that might lead into all sorts interposings. 
Leaning towards the dashboard, clasped the fingers one hand 
the fingers the other. 

“Yes. Common!” said. 

“Common.” aped emphasis the word, spread 
his hands the air. “Common, the South, has meaning all its 
can tell.” 
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last, after long silence, were out that traffic contrap- 
tion concrete and arrows. The road was simple and straight, but 
was new and strange. had idea where was. Then ex- 
claimed: “The word, used it, has the same meaning here 
has New York. has Czechoslovakia Timbuktu!” had 
ever been impatient Irving’s sophistry; and, late, had been 
angered ultimatums the South made strangers. “You’re 
predisposed discover anything here two-edged, peculiar, 
deceptive!” struck the steering wheel with wrist. the ges- 
ture, recognized the Farbocker Place its old moss-hanging 
grove. “Well, we’re right,” said assuringly. the Holly 
Springs Road.” 

His reply was aside: that’s what the sign said half 
mile back.” was not vexed his chaff. After all, had ex- 
pected him ask whether Yankees were common just because they 
were Yankees, whether Negroes were too low our conception 
them even common. had expected him ask (every ques- 
tion accusation) how felt about Catholics, about Cajuns— 
about hurricanes even, the invasion fire ants from Mobile. 
God, why had ever let the word fall? all the years life 
had never analyzed any more than had analyzed the blue sky, 
the grey fox round bush, the purple-ripe muscadines round 
feet. 

The way, despite its new pavement, had become the old coun- 
tryside: all was pine this section, with oak here and there; 
and cleared space, one side the other, shotgun house 
with afternoon smoke leaning down from the chimney. 
not looking for the mailbox—for Bridewell!” said. 


people don’t analyze the distinctions you make.” de- 
rision spread his hands wide towards the windshield. “They’re 
old hand-me-downs from dead culture!” Turning, stared 
through his window group mailboxes. slowed down the 
car passed, though knew that none the boxes would 
Bridewell. read out the names: “Ulysses Roe; somebody White; 
and Birtha Mae something, with the capitals printed backwards. 
But where are the houses?” 

“Down that dirt lane,” replied, accelerating the car. 
“They’re all Negroes.” 
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“How you know they’re all Negroes?” 

can tell their names.” Perhaps retort was boast 
knowledge home. 

were silent while—pines either side and the 
smell pines the shadows. Then cried. “That 
box just passed.” 

stopped the car. had gone past the mailbox and the gate. 
looked beyond Irving the house. The place was what had ex- 
pected be. confound guest more, said jovially: “Now 
don’t out your way say you’re Jew.” 

Irving was tall. was delicate-boned; was fair. might 
have come from the Tennessee hills. Yet, mockery, cupped 
hand over his nose. “Will they stone away do?” 

put the gear reverse. might the price.” backed 
the car slowly. “Else they might not give damn whether the yau- 
pons are female not.” 

“Would that matter?” flipped his hand from his nose 
towards the road receding before us. 

“The males don’t have berries,” said. stopped the car, 
then pulled towards the drive. 

“Into horticulture!” cried. “Isn’t that carrying prejudice 
just little too far?” 

the car rattled over makeshift cattle guard replied 
mock Southern “Not you want some red berries your 
hedge.” drove the car into the yard. “You can’t ignore Nature,” 
said. stopped under the shade giant pecan. 

First—there was the naked boy. toddled came for- 
ward. Then, stopping, wavered like sapling wind. 
pulled ear stared the chromium the car. 


Next—there was the old man the rocker the gallery. His 
hair was thick and wild. (At close range, would tarnished. But 
from distance—under the shade the gallery, and with sunlight 
round the house—it was white.) His bare feet, spread before him, 
were disproportionately large their freedom. wore levis and 
khaki shirt. The shirt was unbuttoned. Its long tails hung about 
the chair; its sleeves had been cut away the shoulders. 

Then—there was the house itself and the yard around it. But 
the setting had surmised from the road: rambling frame house, 
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unpainted; flight steps splintered and worn; shade and 
coolness; screen door with patches pasteboard gingham. 
The yard too was familiar: grass struggling deep shade; 
damp, acrid smell amidst the smell coffee; old tires; few cans; 
hole here and there dug child hound. And, course, 
the anonymous hounds coming from under the gallery smell the 
car and lift leg wheel. 

never get out that rocker come meet said, 
knowing who are.” had expected the old man rise 
and walk least the edge the gallery; but when sat still 
and only stared, had remembered the pattern old and cau- 
tious behavior: his rising meet would have been accept- 
ance—a responsibility, allegiance. And were strangers. 

stepped out the car, heard hiss-hiss that made 
pause fear snake. Then saw the girl. She was peering 
round clump banana trees the edge the gallery. She was 
young thing, twelve fourteen—a shock yellow hair obscur- 
ing She was barefooted. She must have been naked except 
for the dirty white dress, like nightgown, that hung loose from 
her shoulders she leaned down. She was hiding from even 
she called after the naked boy, who stood gazing from the 
car—his fingers now his hair. “Lovell, come here. Come here!” 
Her whisper was desperate. Then, seeing looking her, she 
swirled round and ran way behind the bananas. 


Mr. Bridewell said: you puts mind story 
that for weeks, maybe months, had bite fool tongue keep 
from tellin’ your father.” had risen from the rocker after 
reached the steps and there stated name and purpose. His 
arms were weathered and brown. His sunburnt chest, bared the 
fall the shirt, attested his energy through long and hot summer. 
spread his hands, had beckoned me—and Irving, who 
was behind me—to sit down. Irving had gone past and sat 
the bench between the posts the gallery; had sat the floor 
the gallery with feet the steps. 

“He was such fine man,” Mr. Bridewell continued. 
“Besides, was mayor—and very close friend mother, 
all her people. reckon that, even this day, went back 
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town, I’d skirt the City Hall block lest and blab, 
the mayor, about the ornery thing this girl did sis- 
ter—when Sister was lying dead her leaned forward 
his chair. Then staring determine whether were 
real, prompted memory: “The old City Hall. That’s where 
the Police have their Headquarters now—unless, maybe, it’s all 
changed again.” 

remember,” said. hasn’t changed again. Not yet. 
But that was grandfather who was mayor.” 

“Yeah, you’re Thomas’s son.” 

“No, Lawrence’s son.” 

“But Mr. Phil! was your father’s father,” answered, 
setting straight. wanna tell you this story. There’s time.” 
hand touched the waist his levis; but the watch, surely, was 
bureau somewhere—and long dead. out the woods 
digging holly and gathering moss for some rich people Pierce 
Arrow from god-knows-where; and comes from the woods 
slow mule.” His hand went from his waist his knee. “Moss, 
Jesus! These people wanna drape their crape-myrtle 

had already explained that was his son Bentley who put 
the noiice the Market Bulletin for yaupon and 
that cows could eat and only fools would want set wild 
their yards.” had called Sally, had beat his skinny thighs and 
screamed her name five times over before she finally appeared—a 
lovely child starched dress and white sandals, japonica 
her hai:. Except for the dust her ankles and smudges dirt 
her neck and her arms, might never have guessed that she was the 
formless wraith that, minutes before, had fled round the bananas. 
Mr. Bridewell’s command “fetch your papa from outa the 
she had executed some sort curtsy that, according her 
glance, was recognition more Irving and than the com- 
mand. Mr. Bridewell, staring her she were strange, had 
slapped his knee, screaming: gal. You hear me?” 

“Yes, Gran’pa. hear.” 

God, the grace young body motion! smudges 
dirt can disparage the beauty—nor can any vituperation, though 
falls like alarm. With such gesture that one would yearn arrest 
statue (it was ordinary, real, yet full grace) she had 
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flung back the screen and leapt the hall when the further com- 
mand caught her, turned her round halt the screen and pull 
closed quietly: tell Mollie put some coffee. got 
company from town.” 

“Yes, Gran’pa. hear.” 

That’s Bentley’s child his first wife,” Mr. Bridewell ex- 
plained. like her mother used be.” For moment 
was lost some private recollection. “Out there, that’s Bentley’s 
boy his second wife.” began rocking his rocker his 
hand, falling, pointed finger the yard. “He’s more Bride- 
well.” The boy was half-standing, half-squatting the bumper 
the car. “He can hardly walk, can’t talk all. But can take 
off his diapers; can pull off his dress from over his head. 
hates clothes. can’t remember cold weather, and now winter’s 
coming on.” grinned for the knowledge that child must en- 
dure; his teeth were giant and even and white. rocked back and 
forth. “The boy sorta like Bentley.” 

“An individualist,” Irving said. 

Mr. Bridewell stopped rocking. Lightning might have struck 
the eaves the gallery and now, for second, all waited for 
thunder. thought would ask: “Where the hell are you 
from?” However, was only silent the moment; then, lifting his 
heels, rocked again the rocker. “They’re both dead—both 
Bentley’s wives.” There was loud squeak the rocker went 
back and forth. had the impression that the chair was rocked 
only rarely. 

said, sister had died. Even death, she was beau- 
Mr. Bridewell’s naked toes were spread the floor his 
heels lifted and fell the rhythmical squeak the chair. was 
boy Sister’s husband had been killed the year before. And 
was who sat with her the night through—there the Raben 
Funeral Home North Boulevard.” 

nodded head remembrance. 
But was skeptical youth. “It was old ramshackle 


house then. Two old oak trees the front lawn, where the new 
building stands now.” 


remember,” said. “My grandfather and father were 
buried from there. From the old place, mean.” 
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paused his rocker. stared from the part 
hair shoes. Then, apparently focussing time clear image 
the old funeral home—and me, short pants and ribbed 
stockings, out under the shade the oaks—he said “Yeah” and 
began rocking again. 

wise had failed him: was real, belonged. Yet, 
was impelled keep time, perspective. were 
automobiles then—not the time Sister died. Just buggies, and the 
street cars that went the barn about midnight. That was long 
before your time. live Bonnecaze Street—South Seventeenth 
they call now—was live journey away from downtown. All 
our family were old then, seemed me. You know how 
goes about families. score children one Christmas; then, 
before you’ve planted tree you’ve always been meaning plant, 
your whole family’s old—or else already dead. any case, was 
the one left alone, about one o’clock the morning, stay with 
sister there Mr. Raben’s. All afternoon had been there but 
dared look her dead. sister was young. adored her. 
There had been some kind understanding between us—about 
being young, being graceful. both liked dance, would rather 
have danced than eat choc’lit sundaes.” 


leaned forward, his rocker arrested: was radio 
then.” snapped his fingers. “That was just the day before yes- 
terday, yet there wasn’t even gramaphone then. Sister and used 
dance old music box gran’pa’s.” His long body 
drooped the rocker. was old wicker rocker weathered its 
years the gallery and distorted the many bodies that had 
eccentric, would probably have toppled sideways backwards 
with any stranger it. “Sister was there the dais the front 
the parlor, yellow light her coffin. The coffin was opened, but 
hadn’t dared look in. That wouldn’t have been right when she 
couldn’t look back and tell get the hell out—or fetch her 
finger-nail emery. These death flowers all around the dais: 
tuberoses and jasmine. And wreaths, course, with mottoes 
printed gold band green ribbon—the ribbon, the side 
the wreath, blossoming out bow. was sitting the back 
this parlor. For hour had been sitting myself there 
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sofa against the back wall when these two girls stepped over the 
cord the door—this velvet rope that closed off the parlor—then 
walked down the aisle between the vacant chairs towards the dais. 
They had stepped over the rope, giggling—and flourishing their 
skirts high. Then they sashayed down the stairs they had 
bought tickets for side show fair.” 

“Mr. Bridewell.” 

She startled all, coming out the door—a foot flinging the 
screen back. 

“Mr. Bridewell?” 

She held large wooden tray. 

there the Mr. Bridewell said. 

She was Mollie, doubt. And surely, she was his wife. She 
was his age. She was barefoot, and her wispy gray hair was 
bedraggled. was silent and still she set the tray the bench 
beside Irving, then went back through the door. would have in- 
troduced us, believe, had she not interrupted his story; for was 
the sort take pride his memory: This Laurence Angus’s son. 
Memory, sometimes, prestige. would never have thought 
ashamed her bare feet and her foul hair; was silent only 
because she had come upon recital too delicate for her ears. 

The three got our coffee, then returned our places. 
What could Irving say? There was only sip the coffee. 
was good coffee indeed. was strong; perhaps was leather for 
Irving. the silence heard the yipe-yipe mocking bird 
from the pecan tree. Then remembered its enemy: the little naked 
boy was sitting the drive, stuffing pebbles into his mouth. 

Mr. Bridewell—now motionless his chair, his coffee cup 
his knee—went with his story. common little girls! for- 
got say that upstairs, the upstairs parlor, was Mr. Intrican 
dead. laborer, whose wife ran boarding house the corner 
Third and North Street. These were his daughters; or, maybe, his 
daughter and niece. Both mocking death though death 
were Mardi Gras, excuse out the middle the night. 
They had giggled they lifted their skirts over the rope the 
door, eyeing scorn all the time lusted after their 
skinny dirty legs—eyeing feet rather, for they never lifted their 
gaze face. Sister’s coffin, they stood long while. Their 
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hands lifted and swooped. They touched Sister’s body. The older 
one said: ‘She’s mighty still, ain’t she?’ Both giggled; then 
they whispered together they leaned over sister. was long 
one end, they the other. couldn’t hear what they 
whispered. But saw that they touched sister again, touched 
her hair, touched her clothes, touched the fabric the coffin. Leav- 
ing the dais, they touched the flowers, felt the ribbons the 
Even they passed and stepped over the rope, they 
dared not lift their eyes mine. They had done vile thing; they’d 
never meet eye that might have witnessed the act. They were the 
sort who would lie called account, who would say ‘if was 
there, never saw him they stepped over the rope they 
lifted their skirts indecently high; then, free the rope, they 
clutched the loose folds round their legs lascivious stare—a 
hand even—had touched them indecently. They acted their evi- 
dence. called account, they’d turn the accusation. 
‘That man accosted us!’ indignant. They’d even 
convinced their cry. 


“Of sudden, remembered the wedding band and the 
diamond ring Sister’s finger. Her rings had been dear her. 
Her habit turning them round and round with her thumb had 
been cue her identity. parents, being sentimental and 
superstitious, had left even the diamond for her shrouding. Re- 
membering this, leapt from place and ran the coffin. was 
certain that these girls had stolen the rings. They had glided 

Mr. Bridewell leaned forward the rocker. put his cup 
onto the tray beside Irving. The mocking bird was still yiping 
the tree. The naked boy, his feet again, was stumbling towards 
the gallery. 

said: know that nervousness rings—of necklaces and 
bracelets and rings.” 

“Well, the rings were still there her finger,” said. 
was relieved. Nor did feel any guilt suspecting those girls 
falsely. After all, making joke Sister’s death—and right there 
before me!—was base any theft from the dead. Then looked 
sister. For the first time saw her death.” paused. 
There were tears his eyes. “She seemed such peace. Death, 
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that moment, had terror for me. seemed gentle thing, rather. 
But that’s not story.” 

“Gran’pa, he’s coming.” The girl Sally had come through the 
front door—a sprig her hand. “He was coming anyhow, for 
his coffee.” Mr. Bridewell’s rocker, she held the sprig his 
nose. she said. 

His hand rose like whip, struck her across the cheek and the 
neck. are you doing with that sash this time day? Get 
back the house! take off those clothes!” 

The girl staggered, nearly fell. She was surprised was, 
Irving must have been. Her hurt was far more than the sting 
slap: Things as-you-dream-them-to-be had been struck the re- 
ality things as-they-are! Lifting her bent body, she turned. 
heard the screen slam behind her. hadn’t seen her leave, for was 
trying splinter the steps with the toe shoe. But saw 
Irving’s hand clutch the spray from the floor. Then saw Mr. Bride- 
well’s face. was hard; was tortured. 

“About sister—when she died,” Mr. Bridewell said, 
she was laid out her coffin! All aunts were there the 
first. They had said, ‘There’s too much gray against gray. She 
needs something with color.’ They had sent home fetch old 
pin—a gilded thing studded with green and red glass. They had 
pinned her bosom, had said just the right touch.’ 
hadn’t watched them, hadn’t seen the pin the coffin. But, the next 
morning, when the preacher called all the close kin for last look 
Sister—then standing there with parents and uncles and aunts 
round the coffin, all weeping the stillness Sister and 
the minister’s noticed the paleness dress 
against the paleness the coffin. The pin, that should have been 
her bosom, was missing. remembered the closed fist the older 
Intrican girl as, the early morning, she swished past me, 
ing stare, and stepped over the velvet rope the the 
arrant recollection, Mr. Bridewell struck his knee fiercely. “Her 
own father, all the while, lying dead the parlor upstairs!” 

leaned forward the rocker—an elbow his skeletal 
thigh, his chin his hand. wanted scream, cry But 
the moment any accusation would have been vulgar the 
crime. attendant closed the coffin and latched it. This mechani- 
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cal, with quick gesture, shut her away from identity—forever! 
Then all turned aside. This secret, all these years, has been 
between sister and me. She was understanding soul—even 
young. Herself loving baubles, loving glitter, she would only 
have said, ‘Let 

dropped his hand from his chin. “This Intrican girl—do 
you know who she is? She’s Mrs. Robert Trant, the senator’s 
wife. What grand one her fine dresses! And her pictures the 
Advocate: hat her head like bowl and foot set forward 
her seventy-year-old ankle was temptation. Society? 
old skinny bottom! With the beauty parlors and the fashion 
schools, with money and land all helter-skelter these days, you 
can’t tell the real folks from the trash unless you keep busy the 
town have long memory. respectable thief would have stolen 
the diamond. But steal cheap bauble from dead 
breast—that’s trash.” 

His story was over. How could commend question it? 
had dropped his hands between his old legs, had clasped his 
fingers together. His head was bent almost his knees. 

Irving was still. had put the honeysuckle sprig into the 
pocket his shirt. measured the silence, was about make some 
feeble retort when there came the cry Whoo-ee!” was 
Bentley calling his son, the naked boy playing with the pebbles 
the drive. 

Bentley was middle-aged man, least ten years older than 
Irving Yet, somehow, seemed more youthful than either 
us. was casual and slow; was sinewy and strong. His back 
was bare. wore pair jeans streaked with sweat, pair 
laceless army shoes—and nothing more. His hair was yellow and 
wild: there were dark streaks color grime. The boy, ris- 
ing from his pebble-dreams, stumbled forward. The mocking bird 
the tree yiped-yiped, then dipped away through the still air past 
the house. The father clasped the son, kissed his neck, slapped his 
naked behind, and sent him away: “Go find Sally.” Then, rising, 
turned acknowledge the three the gallery. 

Bentley was gay and affable sort who shook 
one’s hand limply his great moist hand said Pleased 
meet Our business transaction was short. knew lane. 
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knew “near every lane the parish,” guessed. 
deliver the yaupon week so, soon the hot spell was 
over. smelled the woods, the earth, things growing—of 
things falling decay. “Would you like have half dozen crab- 
apple trees? For lagniappe, mean.” The woods were “rout” 
crabapple trees. was bountiful his energy: “Or dozen, 
you like.” 

couple would do; yeah, two would 
heard the hiss-hiss from round the gallery. Sally was 
probably crouching again beneath the bananas. The naked child 
had stopped pick pecans. few nuts fell from his cupped 
hand stooped lift new nut from the gravel and the leaves 
the drive. 

Irving and the car again, backed away from the 
house, saw Sally again. She was the dirty white gown again— 
and barefooted again. She had pair rompers her hand, 
checked blue and white. was dress? backed over the 
iron pipes the guard, saw her rush forward, grasp the child. 
saw her struggle cover his nakedness. heard him scream. saw 
his tiny legs, his tiny arms, flail. saw his mouth strike, saw Sally 
holding her wrist high the air. Then looked back the gallery. 
Mollie was standing the doorway, holding open the screen. Mr. 
Bridewell, the bench between the posts the gallery, and Bent- 
ley, the bottom the steps, were each raising hand fare- 
well. 


Had not dropped the word common from some old pottage 
memory, then, for Irving, this sojourn might have been only 
another commonplace the South. might only have said: 
“That was int’resting.” But after the doubts that the word conjured, 
after Mr. Bridewell’s story and the scene that contained it, there 
were questions—in mind, and own—too complex for 
any quick answers. 

Mr. Bridewell had been gracious enough—after learned 
that our intrusion was his son’s provocation and that was from 
family whom knew once, and accepted. His language, appar- 
ently rough for his everyday actions, had been gentle and formal 
the telling his story. Yet, had treated his wife menial; 
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had struck the girl Sally for her natural endeavor show her- 
self before strangers she dreamed herself be. Indeed, 
the starched dress with its simple sash, she was lovely young crea- 
ture, despite the workaday dirt her ankles and neck. And she 
was lovelier still her honeysuckle gesture and her attempts 
call her naked brother from view. 

sped the car down the road towards the town and that 
damned maze traffic that I’d have wind through again. Clasp- 
ing the steering wheel tensely, braced myself against the ques- 
tions that Irving might ask. felt that, after our visit, he’d defeat 
with questions; that, one tone, he’d both question and judge. 

But remained silent for mile two, his gaze the shad- 
ows trees the road. Then laughed nervous laugh that was 
deep his throat. “That Bentley!” said. good for the 
world.” 

“Yeah,” said. “Bentley’s real.” 

classless,” said. himself.” crossed his legs; 
then, uncrossing them, spread them again. “You can’t judge 
person his tribe. Can you?” His tone was reflective. judge 
tribe any traits observed, now and then, any one its 
members.” Then posed his one question the Bridewell affair. 
“Ts that what right?” 

Bentley?” asked. more confident than either 
us, know that. He’s confident himself and his own values.” 

“Yeah,” Irving said. never ashamed what is, 
not before any man. Not even without shoes.” 

“That’s the fine thing,” Irving said, “about the Bentleys 
this world.” Then with Lancashire inflection (which, years ago, 
our Burtonwood hut, both mimicked) murmured, 
rightly peerless.” had taken the honeysuckle sprig from his 
pocket; now held his nose. Wolfe could have ex- 
plained fellow like Bentley.” 

foot!” said. never explained anyone but 
himself. And half the time lied So, the enigma Sally, 
Mr. Bridewell, and Bentley was transliterated familiar and 
innocuous wrangle. 

Irving drew the honeysuckle sprig past his nose, then flipped 
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out the car window. “You people hate Wolfe because knew 
you too well.” 

Perhaps, home, would argue; would each pull novel 
from the shelves and thumb pages hectically for proof opinion. 
Perhaps each read passage here and there only discover 
that had found the wrong page or, worse still, that the words, 
from the cold print, fell too hollow for either adulation censure. 
But, meanwhile, I’d silent. Even Irving had made credible 
accusation wouldn’t have answered, for was coming into the 
traffic circle again. would take all wits get past the green 
arrows, the five o’clock frenzy—and into own lane again. 


ARMAGEDDON 
Burt Filer 


older brother threw his hoe 
Down the length lettuce row, 

spear; and shouted clear and bold, 
I’m going Armageddon. 

was laughing but was gone 
Before the wagon came noon. 


father muses, rubs his brow, 
hear that war cry echoed new; 
see his dust-washed smile now. 
Once, said, he’d thrown stool 
Against some distant sunny barn, 


And left for his Armageddon. 


says look for things throw 

few bright years, but then will go, 

When youth will burst, shirt outgrown. 
thinks, perhaps, this pail will 

hurl with new arm straight the sun, 
And show the road Armageddon. 
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WRITER 
Conrad Hilberry 


“This book,” the author says, 
“Grew out 

Intense concern with the 
American. 


But recall the itching job 
putting word 
sullen word; rewriting 


The absurd 


Dead pages, like performing 
Your own autopsy; 

Then publisher’s readers 
And who can say 


What slashes, what devastating 
Sound advice; 

And home wife typing, 
Typing twice; 


And friends blind from reading 
Proof—all this speak 

His mind? All this for the 
Idea’s sake? 


man with something 
Urgent say 
Says it—to his wife, neighbors, 


the FBI. 


And what book has ever 
Changed the state? 
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Well, money then. needed 
Cash meet 


Payments the Buick. 
But who would turn 
Midwife his own bloody 
Parturition 


For money, when could 
Teaching school 

selling hardware 

Where, rule, 


day’s work brings day’s 
Pay? pull 

With more desperate 
Deep tentacle 


Than thought works here, harder 


satisfy 
Than the purse. Its name 
Vanity. 


Swear that woman could wring 
Prose from crow, 

Once she got good grip 

his ego. 


MADRIGAL 


All the green the sycamore 
And every myrtle’s blue 
Will fly plovers 

South along the salt sea shore 


nest bays beyond the snow 


Where men go. 
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And light water mottles still 
various faces, 

Shifts, and lifts, and laces 

Day with webs sun, until 
Pell-mell kingfisher flight 
Comes the night. 


wise men’s sons all school 
death’s head, dust, and maggot 
And learn how dry faggot 

This world is, and how the pool 
Goes deep and empty the bone 
Where eyes once shone. 


But while the tongue’s articulate, 
While skull still world, 

And the brief dust swirled 
Into gesture and gait, 

count the colors love goes 
these bright clothes. 
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POSSESSIONS AND MR. QUIST 
Jack Matthews 


Winter was old. The snow remained the sod only dirty 
clumps where the sun had not reached. The ice the gutters was 
black and the tree limbs were brittle. Everywhere the ground was 
covered with soot, flaky and dry, while beneath this dirty crust 
oozed moisture black crankcase oil. noon, even, the win- 
dows the houses glared under the dim, slanting rays twilight 
sun. 

Surely, this state weather was enough penetrate the heart 
anyone sensitive Mr. Quist. But even this season would 
have been Spring him his daughter, Georgia, hadn’t come 
home. 

That homecoming had been the second wave tragedy which 
had broken over Mr. Quist’s head this winter. The first—ah, the 
first!—had been his wife’s suicide. 

Mr. Quist had meditated long and had decided that tragedy 
not the moment, nor the succeeding hour, but the anguish 
impending. Such resolvement the nature his sadness had 
been interrupted his wife’s unforseen resurrection, the form 
their daughter Georgia. 

Like wife, like daughter. Which was the infamous antecedent? 
Which was the archetype his life: tiny, straight, meticulous, un- 
bending rod? Whose fell rigidity was lent the other? 

The odor Georgia left, she pranced beneath his eye, was the 
odor his wife had left and now, she was wearing her mother’s 
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dresses; tailored gray and tight the seat, showing the wiggle 
her walk. 

How her first words had frozen his heart! 

shall look after you, Father dear, just Mother did!” She 
lent tiny kiss his cheek, and flicked ravelling off his coat. 
What perverse sacrifice, that she had abandoned her career 
New York, come home and look after her old Daddy! 

Her mother had killed herself indelicate, unwomanly 
way (which surprised him more than the very fact her 
slaughter), hanging herself from beam the attic. But the 
touch was there! that her neck would not scarred un- 
sightly way, she had wrapped lavender cashmere scarf around it, 
softening the harshness the rope. There, Mr. Quist had found 
her dangling; seeing that she had the last gesture, well the 
last word, for her tongue was stuck out, and Mr. Quist did not ques- 
tion that was stuck out him, personally. 

perfectly did Georgia fit into her Mother’s place that Mr. 
Quist often called her his wife’s name, his own consternation 
and her irritation. such slips the tongue, knew that she 
was thinking was beginning get senile. Ah, she only knew! 

Evenings they spent home, Georgia having assumed com- 
plete responsibility for all the pets. Immediately upon his wife’s 
death, Mr. Quist had debated with himself sheer luxury how 
was going get rid his wife’s menagerie. Such power had 
weakened him, that had delayed, thinking that could draw 
out the ecstasy liquidation. And then, the phone call, that night, 
and Georgia’s tinny voice saying: “Father, coming home 
take care you!” 

child! 

Now, was resigned treading his way (for the remainder 
his life) among the aquaria, talking the two castrated 
Siamese, Samson and Bruno, kicking the ribs the sheep dog, 
Scaramouche, and closing his ears the incessant blithering the 
two parakeets, Roger and Richard. All males and all dominated 
the faint, powdery, witchery-bitchery his wife. And now 
Georgia! 

“These metynnis roosevelti resemble you, way,” his wife 
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had said once, tapping her finger the glass frighten the ogling 
fish, fat and silvery dollars. seemed Mr. Quist that the 
metynnis were the ones who always died. 


use too much powder,” said, defense always 
harping his wife’s pasty face and her passion for pets. But then, 
who wouldn’t have? 

“Finding fault, finding she chanted, pressing her two 
little, pointed breasts into his stomach and straining the much-dis- 
cussed face him. Thrusting cigarette into her holder, she 
pointed him, igniting grandly and the smoke rapidly. 

But, least, still found release and gratification his 
work, always had. His bakery was small two storey brick 
building, shaped liked flat-iron. was squeezed between two 
alleys which intersected the main street obtuse angles. There 
was wide, wooden porch front, painted yellow, and long spikes 
grass grew through the cracks the cement walk front, dur- 
ing the summer. 

Here, the aura vagueness disappeared from the face Mr. 
Quist, and grew stature. His voice, although quiet, carried 
authority, and his movements, while slow, were deliberate and 
cient. The quality Mr. Quist’s locally famous Scandinavian pas- 
tries arose from his own personal hand the work. Still, rolled 
dough, checked the heat his ovens, analyzed ingredients and kept 
his mind the time. 

Often, while examined pan rolls, the powdery confec- 
tions before him took strange became incredibly 
alive and powdery and delicately wicked his wife’s face. 
such times, Mr. Quist would grab roll and gobble down vicious- 
ly; his eyes having strange, pensive contentment them. 

Although might have been that Mr. Quist had never under- 
stood the meaning these periodic gobblings, did seem vaguely 
that his wife would only disappear from his life, such uncanny 
seizures appetite would leave him. And perhaps would have, 
only Georgia had come home take over the reins, the animals, 
the house, him. 

Now, instead his wife’s powdery skin, was Georgia’s 
which came life the pastry shell. Such furtive gorgings began 
take their toll his digestion, and Mr. Quist’s nights began 
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rumble dyspeptic agitation and were becoming crisscrossed 
trips the bathroom and the bicarbonate. 

And then, too, kept thinking his wife’s death. 

The preceding year, Mr. Quist had been shopping large 
Department Store (all chromium and leather and marble) and 
while fingering bottle perfume, which his wife had told him 
pick up, had suffered strange experience. 

“Slip your pocket!” intimate voice told him. And Mr. 
Quist did this. 

The store detective had been kind, but firm and hadn’t 
understood thing. “You see, it’s this way and and on, 
before series fish-faced (my, how those metynnis were dying! 
officials. 

The next time was caught was alabaster ash tray. 

see how stupid the whole thing is,” had explained 
them, laughing tightly and wiping perspiration from his eyes with 
two fingers, don’t even smoke!” 

Kleptomania! Absurd, but kleptomania. He, was 
astonished the number things had pilfered for rational 
purpose. And now the department store prosecuted him merci- 
lessly. 

“Ninety days,” the Judge had said, and his wife had been 
crushed beyond repair. Like one those powdery Luna moths, 
fragile, dusty with night time and the memory worm-ness, she 
had been squashed her spirit. was secret that this was why 
she’d killed herself. 

“My husband convict!” she had screamed him, time and 
again. “With the money have! And with our position the 
community! Why, why?” Her voice lowering into whispered 

That’s what wanted know. Why people marry each 
other, when all they hate, hate, hate. Well, maybe that’s the 
reason. And, course, that’s why Georgia returned. Unmarried, 
she had one hate. She had returned take where Mama 
had left hating him. 

For while, had not had that urge, wander along store 
counters, and finger bright things into his pockets. His bank 
count swelled, his employees scraped, his daughter sleekened, his 
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fame spread, his cheeks stayed fat. Ah, Quist, most fortunate 
mortals! 


“You are just like your mother,” said Georgia, one eve- 
ning, noticing with repugnance the excess powder her face, 
and hearing with anxiety the echoes indigestion. keep for- 
getting feed the metynnis. Don’t you have any lettuce the 
The poor metynnis are not carnivorous. “Why you per- 
sist keeping them you aren’t going feed them?” 

The ichthyoid man leaned over and stared eye eye two 
the fat little fish. Suddenly, they darted into cluster 
anacharis. 

Then, Scaramouche, the sheep dog commenced barking, and 
Georgia withdrew the cigarette and holder from her mouth and 
screamed it. The vein her neck swelled and her eyes glis- 
tened brightly. 

“Ah,” Mr. Quist groaned, and sat down scan the paper. 
Why she have found her own man, her mother did 
before her? 

Driving home from the bakery, during the next two weeks, 
felt like servile mongrel, searching for the boot kick it. The 
simile was exact his mind, for all about him, his little house, 
were signs that was but another pet this gigantic conspiracy 
de-male him. Trim him. Coax him biscuits. Make him stand 
and turn around, lapping his tongue out. 

Then, Saturday, Mr. Quist went downtown. walked 
into large Department Store, adjusting his gray silk cravat, and 
brushed his coat against counter hand lotions. 

Ah, they were not expensive enough!! 

walked picture frames. 

Still not what wanted. 

Then paused men’s jewelry. Fingering magnificent 
pair cuff links, felt strange happiness ignite his breast. 
the same moment, something squirmed his stomach, and 
could have laughed aloud. 

The cuff links were rich, black cameos, knight’s head, set 
gold. 

Was Georgia proud, sensitive, her Mother had been? 
Mr. Quist could not believe that she was different any way. 
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Hopefully, looked around for pair interested eyes watch 
him. 

tall woman, fingering string pearls the next counter, 
was the one. She had been following him. was sure! Ostenta- 
tiously, raised the links, then slipped them into his pocket. 


Carefree, walked away. Whistling tune; swaggering with 
boyish bravado. Joyously, heard the quickening taps the tall 
woman’s heels she caught with him. Happiness exploded 
his soul, when heard her voice summon him. His eyes glistened 
and his lower lip separated from his clenched when saw 
uniformed man quietly approach her beckoning nod. 

Turning back the woman was surprised see that one 
her eyes was bright green and the other pale brown. She stared 
him calmly and thought for wild moment that she might ac- 
tually two people (one staring out each eye). Her gloved 
hand had rested lightly and inconspicuously his arm for 
moment, until she realized that was numb and helpless, then she 
had unconsciously patted imperceptible scattering powder 
off the lapel her suit. 

With the femininity the gesture, Mr. Quist was suddenly 
horrified the realization that had been caught woman. 
Was after all drone world queens? 

The uniformed man was tapping the back his arm move 
on. The woman detective was writing note pad. Before him, 
elevator door opened with vast, electrical sigh. 

was again sentenced three months, after alienist con- 
firmed his essential sanity. The fact that his looting had been inter- 
rupted seemed indicate that exercised measure control 
over his actions. 

But once his cell, Mr. Quist was miserable. True, felt 
anguish over the bakery and the fate his business, but most all 
hated the silence the stony unconcern the other prisoners. 
had forgotten the bitterness imprisonment, and had remem- 
bered only the seeds spiteful misery had planted his wife. 

Georgia did not visit him. the dampness the cell, the 
lines marching, shuffling and swaying back and forth long, 
restless chain, Mr. Quist wailed his spirit. night, gazed 
straight the bunk above him, and bit his lip until was raw. 
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the end the first month, was murmuring the names 
both his wife and Georgia, wondering how they could desert him 
like this, and dreaming longingly his home and the sounds 
feminine voice. 

getting old,” said himself, over and over. That 
seemed clarify something him. 

And tried explain himself his fellow convicts. was 
fond saying: “Hate better than indifference.” But they either 
didn’t understand him, they didn’t believe him. How could they? 
had been hard for him learn. 

took chewed lead pencil every night and crossed off 
another date one the calendars which local mortician had 
given the jail. 

And his nights were increasingly terrifying. she kills 
herself, too?” kept asking himself twisted his head the 
wafer-thin pillow his bunk. 


MASTER 
Pat Wallace Latner 


While sparrow women pecked 
morning mail and shrilled 
tones telephones 

tattooed 

the alcove machines 
arranged duplicate 

the errors our hands 


opening box 

packs paper made 
for copying, found 

note high lost pride: 


This paper trimmed 
William Danaher, 
Trimmerman, 


said. 
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CHINESE NEW YEAR 
Lilian Laufgraben 


Crazed from the old wars 
when blood hexed stones 

and rolled them downhill 
crevicing land fallow 

where she had lain 

and where her suitors sparred, 


time, our true dragon 

will wake—stretch—preen 

herself. Under the same blue 

rustle those scales the green grass. 
Find that old hunger still there 


and move out highways cities. 


tolls where the bridge trolls 

are devoured. cops 

from hot-house divisions 

lording over cats stray 

kittens. But vigilance confusion. 
Only that push-button play 

the city-planners have provided. 


show never-before-seen-nor dreamed 
fireworks—a generation’s 

rockets, roman candles, sparklers, 

guaranteed blaze new picture there 

that will appease your fire-consuming gaze 

and bring the old score date. 
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THE ACHROMATIC BEAR 
Robert Bloom 


The bear sang bass 
the way bears do, 
with inner grace 
and outer 
ammoniac through 
the winter ice, 

heard his blue 
atonal stuff. 


When was bear 

and you were bear 

kingdom the ice, 
often sang for joy, 
but not for paradise; 
and our love rare, 
rare, for gay 
antarctic race. 


The achromatic bear 
warbled the snow. 

listened and watched 

the way that would go, 
humming myself 

little off the cuff) 

the muddled way bears: 
with grief, and gruff. 
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NOTES, REVIEWS, SPECULATIONS 


Best Poems 1959. Borestone Mountain Poetry Awards 1960. 
Pacific Books, 1961. 


Isabella Gardner, The Looking Glass. University Chicago Press, 
1961. 


Thom Gunn, Sad Captains and Other Poems. University Chi- 
cago Press, 1961. 


would mistake spend too much space writing about the “best 
1959; may admire the idea putting together collection 
the poems printed English-speaking countries year year, 
admire the notion giving prizes the those poems, even ap- 
prove the printing and the binding the book: but these are indeed 
the poems 1959. then those who care about the crafting 
verse had better shut the poetry shop and allow the unforgiving dust 
settle what was once the noblest way had using words. Not that 
there are not fine things this book—Howard Nemerov’s “Elegy for 
Nature Ted Hughes’s Anne Sexton’s “Kind Sir: These 
Wood’s,” James Wright’s “The Slothful Brother’s Prayer the 
but the level the poems general safe the point timidity. 
should surely admit now that there nowhere the world general 
audience for poetry; the “common reader,” ever existed, has left us, 
and continue edit our anthologies for him risk the dangers ac- 
cepting ineptitude for skill and dullness the stead passion. Consider, 
for example, George Dell’s Son: Twenty,” homily bad ad- 
vice (without trace irony) awkward couplets which might even 
have made the Kipling who wrote “If” blush purple: Joanne Long- 
champs “Cattle Barns, State Fair,” which begins with some nice observa- 
tion but which cannot resist the temptation insisting that one the bulls 
Zeus fiddling precision away mess irrelevant myth; 
Enright’s “The Peaceful Island,” which simply dull. These three 
poems come one right after the other, and the effect stupefying. The 
problem, course, what mean “best.” But surely there were 
some poems printed 1959 Auden, Randall Jarell, Robert Penn 
even Thom Gunn. 

Before consider Mr. Gunn’s poems, there are some things which must 
said about Isabella Gardner’s The Looking Glass. Her poems, those 
who have followed them the magazines will know, are full verve and 
flash; insatiate forms, she never rests. move from the carefully 
wrought sonnet “The Searchlight,” which witty and deeply felt, “Little 
Rock Arkansas 1957,” sonnet couplets which never really rises above 
the current-events opportunism its theme; those who were moved 
all the agony desegregation Little Rock were moved more 
the newspaper accounts than can poetic medicos marvelling sweet- 
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over the ills those nine children. And then can move, want 
to, “Saloon fiercely experimental affair which will not let 
rest. Here example: 
(Harmonica) Jig 

Murphy and Company jig with Cohen 

Shicker vie Goy 

Sing your slainthe landsmen 

Lhude sing Lochheim 

Joy and joy and joy 

AND 


Paesani time 


The note tells that “Slainthe” the Gaelic equivalent “Here’s 
you,” and “Lochheim” Yiddish for and afraid that 
response this rather pedantic circularity what?” Perhaps bet- 
ter with harmonica. But then one can move from this kind poetic 
doodling really fine and almost completely successful poem, “Part 
the Darkness.” poem about watching bear, whom one had thought 
“fiercely free, feasting honey and wildwood fruits,” rummage, 
patient and housewifely, through garbage dump; and never falters. 
its long, rhymed, almost a-metrical lines, the eye firmly the object, 
the response sure and clean: 

also was reluctant concede that there wild honey the for- 

est and forest the bear. 

Bereaved, started home, leaving that animal there.” 

The effect akin that Cavafy’s masterpiece about the barbarians who 
did not arrive; need them still need the forest the bear. spite 
the success this poem, perhaps because it, major reservation 
about Miss Gardner’s poetry remains; she has not found the voice which 
precisely hers; cannot find, all the abundant virtuosity her tech- 
nique, the rock bottom her poetic being. What trying say 
something liks this: the poem the sharp sweet stench powder which 
burns the nostrils after the Catherine Wheels are dark. 

coincidence, have concise way comparing these two books 
poems; here are two passages about snails, the first from The Looking 
Glass, the second from Sad Captains: 

Their mating 
too perilous. The meeting 
turns their faces blue with bliss 
and consummation this 
absolute embrace 
extravagantly slow 
coming that love begun 
dawn may end fatal sun. 


What snail’s fury? All 
think that later 


parted the blades above 
the tunnel and saw the thin 
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trail broken white across 
litter, would never have 
imagined the slow passion 
that deliberate progress. 

prefer Mr. Gunn’s version, and have reasons. the first passage, 
“blue with bliss” and “absolute embrace” are weak and inflated, and 
“fatal sun” seems metrically gauche; feel, not the finished poem, but the 
effort behind it. But Mr. Gunn does not force; avoids the snare the 
explicit; behind his reticence have the feeling power held tautly 
reserve. 

held reserve that very little manages get the page. Perhaps one 
chooses write poem about nothingness, doomed this kind 
failure, this absence center, this loss direction. Sometimes, 
“Readings Mr. Gunn concerned mostly with demonstrating 
his cleverness; but Auden and Cunningham have done the same thing 
better, and there seems real reason for doing again. 


Mr. Gunn his best such poems “Blackie, the Electric Rem- 
brandt,” “Black Jackets,” and “Hotblood Friday.” the first 
look, with foreign but sympathetic eye, our wild and adolescent fauna; 
and the effect curiously exotic. The landscape these creatures haunt 
real, and ours; but new and freshly seen. 

One the characteristics Mr. Gunn’s best poems their note 
restrained horror. Look, for example, the last three stanzas 
tignac 45”: 

the left his mouth 
attractive scarlike line, not caused 
time unhelped. not the prize, 
either, dueller’s lucky thrust. 


But this: time after time the fetid 

taste the platitudes Romance 

has drawn his mouth the one side 
secretly, half-maddened wince. 


cannot help but pity him that 
momentary convulsion; however, 
the mere custom living with 
has, for him, dimished the horror. 


The scar “attractive,” but nevertheless scar, the way time and experi- 
ence get their deforming revenge what once was smooth, young, even 
beautiful; Romance gets revenge those who cannot abide its plati- 
tudes; and the final horror that age enables live with our deformi- 
ties, that only the young can keep their responses alive. The verse here 
lends its strength the movement the poem. almost not verse all, 
but the most rigidly organized prose; triumphs its spareness, its 
insistence looking carefully and directly its object. 

Mr. Gunn young poet, and this his third book. cannot see that 
has changed direction from The Sense Movement (1957); and the 
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ghosts that haunted him Fighting Terms are with him still. Per- 

haps there this book growth the ability marshall his poetic 

forces, but there nothing that would call “development.” But with 

poems good these can wait for “development” without repining. 
Hal Smith 


Malcolm Lowry, Hear Lord from heaven thy dwelling place. 
Lippincott, 1961. 


one Malcolm Lowry’s stories, Manx boatbuilder tells how one 
spring diver friend his went “down, down, down, you know, deep.” 
“Then gets scairt—Why Migrations billions crabs, 
climbing all around him, migrating the spring, aclambering around 
him, aswallering and stretching their muscles. 
“ey? 
Perhaps they see somethink else down there—who knows? 

Because was crazy scairt wouldn’t speak one for two 

weeks, But after that, sings like nightingales, and he’d talk the head 

off any wooden duck. And soon the crabs, dearies, and soon 

the birds will bring the spring. 
Like the crabs, Lowry’s characters are driven. Europeans like himself, they 
even backwards: from the Canadian Northwest through the Panama 
Canal Europe, from the present into the past, from the new spring into 
memory. They try sing like nightingales; they fail because they 
are men, not birds, and because (unlike the elemental diver, about whom 
know more), they try sing words. 

When Lowry died 1957 was putting the finishing touches this 
book seven stories, which virtually completed 1954, but had kept 
revising until the end. seems certain that was not only revising single 
stories, but also etching and perfecting the larger pattern which they com- 
pose. For these stories form personal odyssey. begins Enochville- 
port, the margin between the wilderness and the encroaching sea. 
precariously weathers ocean storms and the loss inner bearings. And 
finally, returns the shore whence had begun. Eridanus, after 
travels and tourism, Lowry’s man moves into temporary house and shapes 
new self with his own words and music. 

All this sounds too good and too neatly symbolic true, and 
perhaps have heard before. Lowry explicitly raises the question 
his place between man’s natural habitat and his civilization, both 
the sailor who has rely dead reckoning. Loose these 
worlds, his introspective characters seek their uncertain identities; each 
one, Lowry makes clear, wears the fictional clothing the author himself. 
man and woman have found each other the “miracle” message 
sealed “The Bravest Boat,” toy launched hopefully when the man was 
boy and picked the shores girl. the middle stories this lucky 
enigma explored characters who seek their heritage Europe, and 
who struggle shape their places the world through their fiction, pro- 
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jecting novels their notebooks, hunting between the lines the past, 
trying derive life from “the monuments.” 

Again, this sounds like solemn business—another set stories 
“about the artist.” Well, is. And after the powerful evocation the 
book’s theme “The Bravest Boat,” have struggle with all the an- 
noyances the note book—not only Sigbjorn Wilderness’ marginal notes 
his notes and overt statements about his search for identity, but the over- 
consciously inserted marginal glosses “The Ancient Mariner.” Neverthe- 
less, Lowry’s inventiveness has been preparing the turn; the middle 
story, “Elephant and Coliseum,” solemnity transmuted into comedy, 
writing into life. Kennish Drumgold Cosnahan, Manx-American writer, 
has arrived Rome prod continental editors honor their contracts 
and publish translations his comic success, Ark From Singapore 
cation those languages would make him live “the great 
But lost, misunderstood, The Italians have their modern life, 
and the ruins Rome are dead; this neither his nor his past; even 
the Italian women, with their “slow, heartbreaking saunter,” can never 
his Lauras and Beatrices; finds personal reflection. But then, the 
Rome zoo, encounters Rosemary. She the elephant pictured the 
jacket the American edition, who there astonishes the captain walk- 
ing into the chartroom. Cosnahan had tended her shipboard 
from Singapare years before, but has forgotten her. She ele- 
phant, his experience, put his book but lost from his world. magnifi- 
cent comic ending she restores him his past, his life—indeed, his 
Isle Man. Suddenly Cosnahan feels the vibration the ship’s engines, 
which throughout the stories beat “Frere Jacques” (the undersong 
brotherhood, whose bells rouse from sleep morning and light). 
sees again the flying fish which flashed out the sea onto the top Rose- 
mary’s cage, the “celestial which had caught and thrown back 
into its element. this comic elemental elephant sees the lapis lazuli 
elephant had given his mother. his dead mother herself, the cover 
his book—and laughs. moved. alive again. 

The stories have developed from the detached point view the 
first, this interior monologue. What has been seen the mirror 
weight machine (“Your weight and your notebooks, slick 
covers, and through stereopticon becomes palpable. More important, the 
flow the sea, time, the secondary wisdom, become real the evolv- 
ing narrator’s own vision metamorphoses. This not novel, but series 
interilluminating, unfolding short stories: they are splinters experi- 
ence which, through the central characters’ eyes, catch light. The blaze 
Lowry’s prose, which itself embodies world and can create vision. The 
return the locality left behind “The Bravest Boat” evokes Lowry’s 
most intense and vivid “seeing.” This precarious place between the advanc- 
ing wilderness and the threatening sea, Eridanus, becomes unified the 
vision the narrator and his wife: 

were speaking each other these things [spring, constel- 
lations, loons, and the forest] when suddenly stopped talking 
apparition terrifying beauty: the darkness, the northeast sky, 
within circular framework, appeared the crosstrees windjam- 
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mer fire: the blazing crosstrees windjammer port, sails, 
just the masts, the blazing yards: whole blazing Birkenhead Brockle- 
bank dockside fiery Herzogin Ceciles: some ancient wanter- 
front scene conflagration neighboring old windjammered Port 
Boden had been transported out the past, miniature, into the 
sky: now, the right within the miniature frame, turned blackened 
crumbling yards: and now one lone silvery mast, ash-gray, with its 
naked canted yards, multiple tilted cross, chording perpendicu- 
larly, sinking below the circular frame, ascending, blazing gold; 
laughed out sheer joy, for was just the full moon rising clear 
the pines behind the mountains, and often must this, but who 
looked it? Who could see it? Could anyone else see it? had never 
seen it. Why had God given this us? 


Lowry’s world personal one, and civilization across the bay; the war, 
which man destroys civilization, earth, and himself, threatens but dis- 
tant. Yet the war too man’s, and feed the oil refinery flames 
night “like strange and beautiful musical instrument,” creating and de- 
stroying. Eridanus, the margin, named for Liverpool 
freighter, which broke the frontier shore and spilled its cargo 
cherries-in-brine, wine, and old marble from Portugal. But Eridanus also 
the river Phaeton’s fall, and commemorating constellation. The nar- 
rator, who his way back from fetching water has faced cougar, writes 
opera which embodies all that Eridanus is; includes and echoes the 
old Manx fishermen’s hymn (the book’s title) “with its booming minor 
chords which sound all the savagery the sea yet whose words sup- 
plication make less appeal to, than poem God’s mercy.” Like the 
last story, the opera entitled Forest Path the Spring,” the home- 
byway Lowry’s odyssey. 

Lowry’s posthumous book original, delicately modulated, and mov- 
ing. From beneath the obvious and intended artifices, themes emerge and 
grow, were naturally; artifice fades into the encroachment the for- 
est and the sea—the “something which drives the crabs, but which 
yields the eye and hand the navigating stylist. like life. Lowry 
metamorphoses the pieces and insights apparently fragmentary world 
into powerful and imposing presence. Eridanus, says the myth, the 
place where travellers first discovered Read 


The editors Epoch would like call the attention their readers 
the availability several exciting new poetry recordings. Though quality 
ranges widely the talents poets recorded, the interested reader-listener 
should able obtain work worth his attention. Unfortunately some the 
best the current recordings are the least publicized. the work Epoch’s 
editors have heard, the most exciting offerings come from Folkways Rec- 
ords, 117 West 46th New York 36, Y.; Caedmon Recordings, 277 
Fifth Avenue, New York 16, Y.; The Listening Library, East 44th 
St., 17; and The Yale Series Recorded Poets, 202 Davenport Ave., 
New Haven, Conn. Many our readers will probably want write for 
catalogues. 
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The New Golden Bough, Sir James Frazer. Abridged and 
edited Theodore Gaster. Doubleday, 1960. 


Thespis, Theodore Gaster, with Preface Gilbert Murray, 
O.M. Doubleday Anchor Books, 1960. 


“The position the anthropologist today resembles some sort 
the position classical scholars the revival learning and the 
scholar the Renaissance found not merely fresh food for thought but 
new field labour the dusty and faded manuscripts Greece and 
Rome, the mass materials that steadily pouring many 
sides—from buried cities remotest antiquity well from the rudest 
savages the desert and the jungle—we to-day must recognize new 
province knowledge which will task the energies generations stu- 
dents Thus, 1900, Sir James Frazer surveyed the very field 
labour himself had patiently, yet daringly, won during the years 
which composed the twelve volumes the original Golden Bough. 
was this lengthy form that Frazer’s work became known classic text 
anthropology and comparative religion; was this form that Yeats 
first knew the work, this form that influenced Jessie Weston, who 
turn gave Eliot the mythic paradigm for his Wasteland. 1922, how- 
ever, the classic was cut down into single volume the author, and 
has been through his own abridgment that most have known Frazer. 
now have second abridgment, whose importance greater than that 
the first, since comes from critic, admiring yet disinterested fol- 
lower, some sense rival Frazer. Professor Gaster has done more 
than crop the original Golden Bough—he has given new lease life. 

effect, though the new abridgement might first sight appear 
mere reworking the 1922 abridgment, with the addition new notes 
provide up-to-date bibliography, more than that; its revisions, 
cuts and splices constitute built-in critique The Golden Bough. Profes- 
sor Gaster has gone back the twelve volume original get crucial 
selections which the 1922 abridgment had omitted and, more important, 
has restored Frazer’s original footnotes. The New Golden Bough thus 
becomes work useful scholars much the general reader. This 
not pedantic restoration scholarly apparatus; attack and counter- 
attack the field anthropology are bound require close attention 
the sources evidence adduced, and happens Frazer has been strong- 
attacked for his reliance “naive and amateurish accounts furnished 
ill-equipped tourists biased missionaries.” Laying Frazer’s sources 
clearly before us, Professor Gaster allows see the methodological 
strengths and weaknesses this great compilation. 

Since far more than catalogue with running theme, since 
rather large-scale argument which Frazer tried show how 
early (not say primitive) societies employed symbolism, ritual and 
drama order procure the annual renewal life, The Golden Bough 
has always been open criticism from the theoretical well the empir- 
ical side. True, “more disciplined observation” has shown, for example, 
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that Frazer’s idea single, overriding Corn-spirit impoverishing 
concept, because “it fuses into artificial and purely schematic unity what 
the primitive actually recognizes any number distinct and disparate 
This kind revision bound occur any case gradually 
expanding field work. Thus also, owing the efforts classical scholars, 
Frazer’s favorite conceptual myth has been discredited: longer pos- 
sible for experts believe that the King the Wood gained the power 
“dying god” virtue the golden bough plucked from sacred 
oak tree Nemi, since the so-called “golden bough” now turns out 
have been common suppliant’s branch, the “sanctuary” Aricia turns 
out have been merely asylum for runaway slaves, and the “oak tree” 
turns out have been not oak all. Yet these hardly seem objections 
absolutely damning sort. They are expected, and the idea the 
golden bough can saved, Professor’s Gaster’s words, “‘as artistic 
and fanciful leit-motif, not factual scaffolding.” 

the crudest terms the thesis The Golden Bough had been this: 
means magical agency chosen dying god, Adonis, Attis 
Osiris—is able bring fertility the land and the people who have 
chosen him; does this being honored, and then last killed, 
according certain patterns ritual and myth. These patterns constitute 
the detailed subject-matter Frazer’s research. 

Some idea Professor Gaster’s revisionist theory may gained 
consider the usefulness The Golden Bough literary criticism. This 
was certainly not its original aim, but Northrop Frye has observed, per- 
haps little too sharply, “The Golden Bough purports work an- 
thropology, but has had more influence literary criticism than its 
own alleged field, and may yet prove really work literary criti- 
(Anatomy, 109). Here need remember the comparison Frazer 
drew between his own work and the revival learning the Renaissance. 
That and his own revival myth and ritual, were mainly restora- 
tions ideas, and not anything very factual historical, putting 
another way, they involved immediate assimilations the antique and 
primitive worlds into the contemporary context, and thus looked forward 
into brave new world, instead backward into past enjoyed for its own 
historical pastness. Frazer was deeply conscious that was striking the 
foundations beliefs which, strong tower, the hopes and aspira- 
humanity through long ages have sought refuge from the storm 
and stress life.” may have been for that reason that alleviated his 
“melancholy and some respects thankless rendering its conclu- 
sion powerful artistic form—The Golden Bough has circular struc- 
ture. like allegorical epic, beginning and ending with the King the 
Wood Aricia—and turn may the half-unwilling involvement 
this great work the undermining Christianity that has made major 
document for the study mythic patterns secular literature. take 
only one case: what other extra-literary work has had such shaping in- 
fluence over Professor Frye’s Theory expounded the Anatomy 
Criticism? Frazer should perhaps share this honor with Jung, whose 
theory archetypes has had equally great influence outside its own al- 
leged field while general both Frazer and Jung have been employed 
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literary critics such way the line between the sacred and 
the literature. time generalized spiritual doubt this has 
been highly prized function for both sources critical vocabulary. 

what main areas, then, has Professor Gaster revised the original 
Golden Bough? observes his Foreword that the Dying God not 
simply vegetation god; has made clear that Frazer confused scape- 
goats with surrogates; the additional notes various other corrections 
detail are briefly made, while the additional bibliography modern 
sources itself amounts correction the original. What seems 
more crucial are the fundamental corrections arising out the problem 
relating religion magic. This matter also crucial Professor 
Gaster’s own work, Thespis, which itself development Frazerian 
approach. Since the latter work account, among other things, 
the origins drama the ancient Near East, too will involve the 
literary critic. 

The New Golden Bough eliminates what had been central chapter 
the older abridgement, the account the relation between the two “ages” 
Magic and Religion, “because the view which there expressed that 
the two things stand genealogical succession—that is, that Religion 
due refinement the more promitive ‘magical’ mentality—has now 
been shown mere product late nineteenth-century evolutionism, 
without adequate basis.” Frazier, like Malinowski later, saw magic “the 
naive attempt control nature’s variable forces, the manipula- 
tion symbols and rituals the magician could absolutely guarantee the 
obedience nature (or the gods), whereas religious world view 
“clearly assumes that the course nature some extent elastic vari- 
able,” and assumes that such variable nature must personal, and non- 
mechanistic, therefore incapable magical coercion, but conversely quite 
capable responding the prayers believers. How different the latter 
suppliant attitude from the former. “In ancient Egypt,” Frazer observed 
the 1922 abridgment, “the magicians claimed the power compelling 
even the highest gods their bidding, and actually threatened them 
with destruction case disobedience.” Such pride and rigidity could 
only seem the nineteenth-century evolutionist lower stage the devel- 
opment man’s spiritual consciousness. But fact anthropologists have 
found that magical and religious worldviews may coexist, and indeed sup- 
plement each other. For this reason Professor Gaster has omitted the 
fourth chapter the 1922 abridgment. 

There may, however, another reason for the omission. general 
Professor Gaster seems reject the Frazerian dependence magical caus- 
ation, explain the fertility rites the dying god. Frazer had argued that 
the King the Wood—and any other such ritual endowed with 
magical power, mana, which its own unaided and pure spiritual 
power, its “blessed influence,” could confer life the barren ground. 
Primary this worldview the idea God who can come reside 
chosen delegate, the King. such the King “the bestower trans- 
mitter appears, for example, the ritual the “sacred 
whose outcome will fruitful childbearing throughout the 
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whole community. Such outcome made possible what Frazer called 
“homeopathic the fixed belief that “like produces like.” The 
dramatized marriage the King brings about good marriages for his peo- 
ple. this point that Professor Gaster introduces his own alternative 
explanation these primitive dramas. argues, and this the burden 
his Thespis, that need not account for the ritual behavior the King 
instance homeopathic magic. The King not performing sym- 
bolic act which will compel exact isomorphic parallel the larger com- 
munal life his his “sacred marriage” does not compel fruitful 
issue the “secular marriages” his people. Instead, such actions are 
ritual dramas which imitate what fact always happens during festival 
periods, and this case the ritual King not magically endowed Being, 
but simply the chief representative his people, the chief actor very 
important play. Thus the distinction drawn “between act which 
believed itself automatically effective and one which simply 
dramatized petition addressed superior (NBG, 74). The 
dramas which result from this second procedure are likely occur only 
times seasonal renewal, and thus they may well appear magical 
significance, but Professor Gaster has strongly argued, Part his 
Thespis, that they are much rather intended remind the gods what 
their suppliants would like see happen. 

Starting from this notion that ritual mimesis does not necessarily seek 
effect magical compulsion, Professor Gaster has found the efficacy 
the original ritual dramas the Near East result from their invoca- 
tion spiritual power what calls the “topocosm,” the “world one’s 
own place,” might say. (Topocosm modern sociological terms would 
equivalent “environment.” The term has, however, clear religious 
implication, i.e. “sacred remarkable how closely the 
“seasonal pattern” discerned Thespis follows the pattern laid down 
large forms the whole The Golden Bough, since both works there 
emphasis the four stages the Original Drama—the rites mortifica- 
tion, purgation, invigoration, and jubilation. Where the two works 
differ their account the main source spiritual power the ritual 
drama. Frazer would have admitted that his ritual King was always “an 
incarnation the god,” Professor Gaster accuses him saying (or im- 
plying, the very least). The newer view maintains that the ritual drama 
not transcendental presentation the god disguised form, but 
rather that “vision reality.” When the Near Eastern drama the 
Hittite the Canaanite peoples shows ritual battle (the stage “‘in- 
showing heroes who represent the power and vigor 
their land and their selves (the topocosm). Primary this worldview 
the idea that one’s own home, one’s paradoxically cosmic 
topos—can seen “sacred and that one’s own experience 
seasonal festival can felt “sacred without recourse the agen- 
cies beings. From the influence one’s society and community 
one derives sacred, topocosmic energy, and this energy turn confers 
ritual effect the earliest dramas. Against this topocosmic power which 
the King has the seasonal play—and Gaster able find correlate 
such plays the dramas the English Mummers, where King George 
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fights the Turkish Knight—there opposed the “durative,” that is, the 
truly divine aspect kingship. “durative” meant “permanent,” “eter- 
nal,” and “divine.” The durative correlate the earliest dramas is, accord- 
ing this argument, Myth, and Professor Gaster attempts show how 
myth (the story told) sets the more ephemeral topocosmic order into 
order changeless, timeless fixity. The effect myth turn “presenta- 
tion into representation,” the temporal into the eternal. 

These general points are not made disregard the available re- 
mains early Near Eastern literature. Thespis, besides setting forth 
theory the origins drama, and the same time theory the rites 
rebirth, gives number translations and summaries ancient 
texts, most which have this point been quite unavailable the 
general reader. For this reason alone the book important. implicit 
corrective, extension The Golden Bough, and indication the 
basis which the new abridgment has been made, Thespis has equally 
great interest. Its great learning far beyond the competence this re- 
viewer judge. analysis those first steps the dramatic repre- 
sentation our actual world, first known our remote ancestors, 
Thespis should find permanent place among works literary theory. 

—Angus Fletcher 


Carson McCullers, Clock Without Hands. Houghton Mifflin, 1961. 


The world Carson McCullers’ fiction—a Southern mill town, ham- 
let crossroads, inhabited adolescents, homosexuals and grotesques 
—has always been fairly limited one. Yet limited world does not neces- 
sarily make for limited novel; the novelist has vision and voice, the 
crossroads can the focal point for the universe, the characters (no mat- 
ter how inadequately they represent the strata society) representative 
human life all its comedy, pathos and tragedy. 

have not read The Heart Lonely Hunter for many years; at- 
tempting recall now, see connection with her latest novel, 
think immediately Mick, the young girl the novel, she hides the 
shrubbery—in mind, all events, she hiding the shrubbery— 
listening the radio that house whose inhabitants most every night tune 
the music programs. Loneliness, the sense isolation and the desperate 

make contact. love—these have been major ingredients Mrs. 
McCullers’ fiction, and from them she has written stories and novels which 
reach out encompass all. 

She one the few writers our time who has been able intro- 
duce into her fiction—successfully—comments about the human condition. 
“bar-parlour chattiness,” Forster says Aspects the Novel, 
for the novelist gossip and speculate about his characters, but “to take 
your reader into your confidence about the universe different thing. 
not dangerous for novelist draw back from his characters, Hardy 
and Conrad do, and generalize about the conditions under which 
thinks life carried on.” The generalizations, course, must interest- 
ing themselves, pertinent the novel hand, harmonious the author’s 
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view things. engage such generalizations, must have view 
things, way looking the world which his: must have voice, 
must have vision. Mrs. McCullers has frequently displayed 
butes; difficult forget that passage love The Ballad the 
Sad Cafe (“There are the lover and the one sentence goes, “but 
these two come from different countries”) forget Miss Amelia, 
Marvin Macy and the hunchback. 

Her new novel has been the making for quite some time; portions 
were published long ago 1953. She has been, most admirers 
her fiction know, ill, quite seriously The new book dedicated 
Mercer, M.D.;” not possible for read it—though per- 
haps should—as something distinct from her own life, from her own 
battle for something more than mere existence. “It about response and 
responsibility—of man toward his own Mrs. McCullers says 
Clock Without Hands. strong and willful attempt make 
ation for life: can the living living when there 
the central question which posed, and have number variations 
upon that theme.” 

Malone, the pharmacist, must make the most immediate answer 
that question, for his own death—he has leukemia—is imminent; hence his 
story frames that the others. Still, the other stories—those dealing with 
Judge Clane, with his grandson Jester, and with the blue-eyed Negro boy, 
Sherman Pew—are greater interest: death, after less tragedy for 
the dying and the dead than for those who love and survive. Love 
Mrs. McCullers’ earlier fiction does not result communication, shared 
embraces; Clock Without Hands, love is—for the survivors—even more 
hopeless. Judge Clane creates fantasy world sustain him. and hence 
that much more isolated. 

But the novel resolutely Sherman son white- 
skinned mother and dark-skinned father, killed because moves into 
neighborhood reserved for those who are exclusively Caucasian. For the 
major characters, the sense responsibility, the affirmation life, re- 
lated this violent death. reader, suspicious fiction that 
consciously the sense affirmation, brotherhood and unity 
among men, normally achieved with the greatest success the writer 
who doesn’t thematically insist upon such matters. Mrs. McCullers not 
especially successful with Malone Jester their moments 
ation, but her treatment the old Judge he, despite himself, quotes the 
Gettysburg Address his attempt radio oratory arouse the South 
against integration—this admirable, and its own way fine inci- 
dent any Mrs. McCullers has created. think, though, that the novel 
uneven; the McCullers aware separation and isolation more univer- 
sal than the McCullers who hints achieved, and mature, sense 
McConkey 
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New titles the 
Lippincott series: 
Keystone Short Stories 


Vera Cacciatore swinc 
three long stories extraordinary Italian writer presents bril- 
liantly varied picture the Italian landscape and character. 
KB-30 $1.65 


Arno 


This first collection noteworthy young American includes 
novella, the touching, powerful story doomed love affair, six 
short stories and dozen diverting “fables.” KB-29 $1.95 


Tillie TELL RIDDLE 


Disarming their simplicity, these stories important American 
talent sound the depths human love whether describing baptism 
Negro church probing mother’s response her 
growing up. KB-32 $1.65 


Muriel Spark co-away 
“Marked the ‘same style and temperament which distinguished 
Memento Mori and The Ballad Peckham Herald 
Tribune. “Wildly entertaining and joy 
FORD, Saturday Review. KB-31 $1.85 


Recent titles 
COLOR DARKNESS James Purdy KB-25 $1.65 
THE GAMES NIGHT Stig $1.65 


THE DIGNITY NIGHT Klaus Roehler KB-27 $1.65 


Just out: 


NEW WORLD WRITING 


Poet and his Critics,” which John Crowe 
Ransom, Babette Deutsch and Stanley Kunitz analyze poem 
Theodore Roethke and he, turn, comments their critiques. 

KB-33 $1.65 
NEW WORLD WRITING 16, 17, are still available. 


all bookstores 


Good Books Since 1792 


fine books 
for your reading 


John 


passionately vital, driving, handsomely 
made, with gritty comedio quality that dis- 
tinguishes John from everybody else. 
ognize that voice anywhere; you hear only 


Fitts $3.50 


Nigerian Folk Tales 


told and edited 
Barbara and Warren Walker 
delightful reading experience for anyone 
interested folklore. The charm and whimsy 
these tales are enhanced black and white 


linecut interpretations traditional Nigerian 
art. $4.00 


Henry Green: Nine Novels 
and Unpacked Bag 
John Russell 


“Mr. Russell recounts sanely, interprets with 
imagination His approach has zest conge- 
nial the novels and might have caught from 
them.”—Eudora Welty, The New York Times 
Book Review $5.00 


Rutgers University Press 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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WILLA CATHER 
AND THE CLASSICS 


Jacks 


First stories Robert Tipton and William Latta 


Poems Carolyn Kizer, Hollis Summers, Jean Tucker, 


and others. 


future issues: articles Charlie “Bird” Parker and Law- 
rence Durrell; poems Chad Walsh, James Schevill, 
Philip Legler, and Robert Lewis Weeks. 


PRAIRIE SCHOONER 


University Nebraska Lincoln Nebraska 


$1.00 per copy—$3.00 per year 


® 


SILENCE John Cage. 
These papers reflect the major concerns the outstanding composer avant-garde 
music today. Here are his views experimental music, electronic sound, and ambient 
noises (to say nothing mushroom collecting). Here, also, are the charmingly witty 
anecdotes drawn from Mr. Cage’s immensely varied experience and his Zen-influenced 
reading. October 26. $5.75 


THE THEATER THE BAUHAUS Oscar Schlemmer, Lazlo Moholy-Nagy, 
and Farkas Molnar; edited and with new introduction Walter Gropius. 
Translated Arthur Wensinger. 

This the first English translation the classic work the new aesthetic stage 
design and production which emerged from the Bauhaus experiments. The more than 
illustrations follow the pattern the German edition, and the typography 


adapted from that designed Moholy-Nagy for the original. November $7.50 
(Through December 24: $6.50) 


REASON AND FAITH MODERN SOCIETY Eduard Heimann. 


“Eduard Heimann, distinguished economist, has given more authoritative analysis 
the functions and the limits reason political life than any modern thinker. 
His new book great 

great thinker applies himself one the most urgent problems facing today: 
the inevitable conflict communism and democracy. Index. August 28. $6.50 


ESSAY ATOMISM: From Democritus 1960. Lancelot Law Whyte. 


would pity alive such dramatic time and not aware it.” 
The widely respected author this compact book expertly places within reach stu- 
dents, teachers, and the intellectually curious general reader, awareness the atom 
—its history and meaning this critical point the atomic age. Chronological 
table, selected bibliography. September 28. $2.95 


THE UNITED STATES THE SUPREME WAR COUNCIL: American War Aims 
and Inter-Allied Strategy, 1917-1918. David Trask. 


This study the Supreme War Council, the forerunner NATO, has broad implica- 
tions for the conduct contemporary international alliances. Soundly based pri- 
mary materials, Mr. Trask’s study basic importance future interpretations 
World War Annotated bibliography, notes, index. October 12. $6.00 


Two new volumes the continuing Wesleyan poetry program: 


ALAN ANSEN Disorderly Houses 


would not accurate call Mr. 
Ansen “beat” poet, although has 
something the disenchanted attitude 
and the freedom language that 
school. Those who read him for the 
first time will find him unique and 
compelling. 


DONALD DAVIE New and Selected 
Poems 


This volume introduces American 
readers the work outstanding 
English poet the new generation. 
Mr. Davie’s importance has 
creasingly recognized American 
critics. These poems will find him 
solid audience here. 


21. Each volume published cloth ($3.50) and paper ($1.25). 


Wesleyan University Press 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
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